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PREFACE. 


Since  the  first  publication  of  the  second  paper  of  this  series,  many 
questions  have  been  addressed  to  the  author  by  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  establishing  Training  Schools.  The  reprints  of  that  paper 
having  been  e.xhausted,  it  has  been  more  than  ever  impossible  by 
letter-writing  to  supply  the  sought  for  information. 

In  deciding  to  republish  the  paper,  it  has  seemed  well  to  publish 
with  it  a more  complete  history  of  the  Waltham  Training  School  than 
was  originally  given,  and  also  a paper  upon  the  same  subject,  but 
more  in  direct  reply  to  the  questions  that  have  been  asked. 

A.  w. 

Waltham,  May  i,  iS88. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  first  three  parts  of  this  book  were  published  under  the  title  of 
“A  New  Way  of  Training  Nurses”*  in  1888.  The  propositions 
therein  advanced  have  since  received  continually  increasing  proof  of 
their  utility,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  paper  of  this  series. 

A.  w. 

Waltham,  May  i,  1893. 


Cupples  & Hurd,  Boston. 
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HOW  TO  START  A NURSES’  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


In  every  community,  and  especially  in  small  towns,  no  little 
difficulty  attends  the  inauguration  of  any  enterprise.  No  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  will  be  made  in  favor  of  a scheme  to  train 
nurses.  The  conservatives  will  try  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
it  by  asking  in  great  alarm  what  would  become  of  Widow 
Smith  and  Spinster  Green,  who,  as  it  is,  can  barely  earn  their 
bread,  now  that  the  city  nurses  are  employed  in  so  many  of 
the  wealthiest  families.  And  with  the  next  breath  they  will 
ask  who  in  town  would  be  willing  to  employ  young,  ignorant 
nurses. 

There  is  no  denying  that  an  innovation  is  contemplated. 
The  public  has  learned  to  respect  physicians  who  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  everything,  but  not  to  respect  the  same  trait  in 
nurses.  The  old  style  nurse  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  and 
one  of  her  most  serious  faults  was  that  she  never  would  con- 
fess to  ignorance  of  anything.  She  had  always  “ seen  a worse 
case  ” ; and,  to  prove  it,  she  was  too  ready  to  rehearse  all  its  hor- 
rors. But  she  was  a great  worker.  Up  at  daylight,  after  no 
matter  how  broken  a night,  she  would  have  the  patient’s  wash- 
ing out  on  the  line  before  breakfast ; by  dinner  time  it  would 
all  be  ironed ; and  by  supper  time  half  the  family  mending 
would  be  done.  Any  offer  of  a substitute  watcher  by  day  or 
night  would  be  scornfully  refused,  although  the  patient  at  mid- 
night might  have  to  be  fairly  strong  in  lung  power  to  wake  up 
the  good  old  nurse.  Not  until  after  one  full  generation  has 
outlived  the  last  of  the  old-style  nurses  will  their  type  be  for- 
gotten. Until  then  the  modern  nurse,  who  openly  admits  that 
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she  is  a learner,  who  finds  full  enough  work  in  the  siek-room 
without  going  into  the  laundry,  and  who,  even  so,  needs  a part 
of  every  twenty-four  hours  for  rest,  will  have  to  win  her  way  in 
spite  of  the  prevalent  notions  of  what  nurses  are,  and  what 
they  can  accomplish. 

None  of  these  objections  to  the  reform  need  discourage  its 
inception.  Widow  Smith  and  Spinster  Green,  if  they  are  hon- 
est, will  be  among  the  first  to  praise  the  new  order  of  things. 
They  will  wish  out  loud  that  they  could  have  had  such  training 
as  the  new  nurses  have  : they  may  even  apply  for  places  in  the 
school.  And  the  families  who  employ  the  student-nurses  will 
surely  discover  and  proclaim  the  advantages  of  having  nurses 
who  know  what  they  do  know,  and  are  quick  to  ask  where 
they  do  not  know,  how  to  do  this  and  that,  who  can  keep  ac- 
curate bedside  records,  who  can  follow  the  physician’s  orders 
implicitly  and  report  to  him  intelligently, — nurses,  in  short, 
who  aspire  to  be  perfect  and  know  that  they  yet  have  much  to 
learn.  One  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  new  regime  is  the  bet- 
ter separation  of  the  very  different  works  of  the  nurse  and  the 
physician.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  ought  to  understand  the 
nursing  service  in  all  its  details  ; but  the  nurse  need  not  under- 
stand and  must  not  assume  the  medical  or  surgical  responsi- 
bilities, and  she  therefore  is  free  to  acquire  and  to  practise  the 
art  of  nursing  to  a far  greater  proficiency  than  the  busy  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  can  attain.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
the  more  a nurse  is  taught,  the  less  likely  she  is  to  assume 
medical  responsibilities,  a popular  prejudice  exists  against 
trained  nurses  on  the  ground  that  very  likely  they  know  too 
much. 

These  and  all  other  possible  objections  to  trained  nurses 
must  be  well  considered  by  those  who  would  undertake  the 
establishment  of  a training  school.  The  experience  of  those 
who  elsewhere  have  made  the  undertaking  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  to  see  if  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  are 
well  or  ill  founded.  And  then,  by  talking  the  matter  over  with 
all  who  possibly  may  be  interested  in  the  scheme,  it  will  be 
possible  to  estimate  its  feasibility. 
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The  question  of  the  part  the  physicians  will  take  is  a vexing 
one.  Unfortunately,  it  is  hard  to  make  doctors  pull  together. 
There  is  little  fear  that  they  will  not  use  the  student-nurses 
and  be  thankful  for  them  after  they  are  trained  ; but  there  need 
be  equally  little  hope  of  their  all  taking  hold  of  the  work,  at  least 
at  the  start.  The  younger  doctors  can  do  most  because  they 
have  more  leisure  and  are  more  ready  to  take  up  new  things, 
and  especially  because  they  are  more  likely  to  have  seen  the 
advantages  of  the  new  order  of  nurses. 

The  clergy  will  take  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
movement.  The  care  of  the  sick  was  formerly  within  their 
province  ; and  nowadays,  either  as  a precious  inheritance  of 
the  Church’s  pristine  unity  or  as  an  equally  precious  omen  of 
a still  deeper  union  yet  to  come,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
relief  of  physical  suffering  clergymen  seem  glad  to  pull  to- 
gether. 

In  order  surely  to  enlist  all  who  will  help  by  giving  time  or 
money  to  the  cause,  a public  meeting  should  be  called,  cor- 
dially inviting  the  presence  of  all  interested  in  the  subject.  At 
this  meeting  let  the  scheme  be  fully  discussed.  But  it  must 
be  arranged  beforehand  what  is  to  be  said  and  who  is  to  speak, 
or  else  nobody  will  find  out  what  it  all  means.  Some  one  must 
be  there  ready  to  tell  what  has  been  elsewhere  accomplished ; 
another  to  tell  what  the  advantages  of  trained  nurses  are  to 
patients  and  their  physicians,  and  the  inducements  that  the 
new  profession  offers  to  women  entering  it.  Thus  all  objec- 
tions may  be  forestalled.  The  clergymen  and  the  physicians 
can  be  called  upon  to  set  forth  these  subjects  ; but,  after  all, 
the  real  work  of  establishing  and  of  carrying  on  a nurses’  train- 
ing school  will  inevitably  fall  upon  women’s  shoulders.  Men 
can  help  in  various  ways,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  physi- 
cians is  absolutely  essential ; but  the  details  of  management 
must  be  attended  to  by  women. 

After  the  advantages  of  having  a training  school  have  been 
discussed,  if  then  there  appears  an  enthusiasm  born  of  convic- 
tion, it  will  be  well  at  this  first  meeting  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  appointment  of  a comimittee  of  women  to  whom  shall  be 


intrusted  the  whole  management.  This  committee  will  nat- 
urally include  the  original  movers  in  the  matter  if  they  are 
willing  to  serve.  Three  makes  a good  number  for  such  a com- 
mittee, and  they  may  as  well  be  called  managers  from  the  first ; 
for  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  undertaking  will  fall  upon 
them.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  a public  meeting ; for  they  certainly  will  be  working 
for  the  public  good,  and  the  success  of  their  efforts  will  ever 
depend  upon  their  having  hearty  public  support. 

Of  this  committee,  one  ought  to  have  considerable  business 
ability.  Much  depends  upon  the  treasurer  in  every  such  un- 
dertaking. At  the  start,  however  small  the  venture,  there  will 
be  some  e.xpense  which  can  be  met  only  by  raising  a subscrip- 
tion. And  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  a guaranty  fund  is  essen- 
tial, from  which  may  be  drawn  enough  to  cover  any  possible 
deficit.  After  the  first  year  the  school  ought  to  be  self-sup- 
porting ; but,  even  then,  a guaranty  fund  and  a reasonable  bank 
balance  in  the  treasurer’s  favor  ought  to  be  maintained  to  in- 
sure her  against  all  unnecessary  worry. 

The  necessity  is  therefore  very  plain  of  selecting  for  this 
office  some  one  who  is  well  known  in  the  community,  who  is  a 
sure  accountant,  and  able  to  present  the  financial  status  in  such 
way  that  it  can  be  readily  understood ; one  who  will  heartily 
strive  to  interest  in  the  enterprise  all  who  are  able  to  give  of 
their  means  either  directly  or  by  subscribing  to  the  guaranty 
fund. 

In  deciding  upon  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  training  school, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a distinct  division  be- 
tween strictly  medical  training  and  domestic  training.  The 
former  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  physicians  to  decide  upon 
its  scope  and  character  : the  latter  should  be  likewise  intrusted 
to  the  lady  managers.  But  the  general  purposes  and  methods 
ought  to  be  discussed  and  decided  at  joint  meetings  of  the 
managers  and  of  the  physicians  who  take  active  part  in  the 
enterprise.  These  meetings  are  to  be  called  at  the  request  of 
either  party.  As  in  many  other  matters,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  how  the  questions  are  decided  as  it  is  that  these 


shall  be  decided  unanimously  by  all  who  are  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  school. 

There  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the  duration 
of  the  proposed  course  of  training.  Two  years  is  the  time 
usually  adopted.  The  first  year  can  then  be  employed  more 
especially  in  teaching  the  student-nurses.  During  the  second 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  governing  appren- 
tices, the  nurses,  while  gaining  more  experience  and  in  wider 
fields  of  usefulness,  can  be  earning  more  money  for  the  school. 

The  number  of  physicians  serving  as  instructors  in  the 
school  will  largely  determine  how  often  the  student-nurses 
shall  assemble  for  their  lessons.  No  one  physician  will  prob- 
ably care  to  meet  the  class  oftener  than  once  a week,  although 
at  his  ofifice  he  will  occasionally  be  glad  of  a nurse’s  assistance, 
and  eventually  he  will  often  want  to  take  a nurse  out  to  cases 
for  her  help  during  or  after  his  visit.  Much  valuable  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  nurses  in  this  way.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar lessons  given  at  the  class-room  by  the  physicians,  lessons 
in  cooking,  in  the  housework  of  the  sick-room,  also  in  massage, 
if  the  services  of  a teacher  can  possibly  be  secured,  must  be 
arranged  for,  and  may  well  be  given  at  the  regular  afternoon 
lesson  hour.  These  frequent  meetings  of  the  nurses  do  much 
to  establish  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  essential  to  their  best 
success.  And  the  disadvantage  to  their  patients  of  having  the 
nurses  go  out  for  an  hour  or  two  every  afternoon  is  not  so 
great  as  at  first  thought  it  would  appear  to  be.  If  the  patient 
is  very  ill,  the  nurse  will  of  course  stay  at  the  bedside  ; but 
when  the  patient  is  comfortable,  and  when  others  stand  ready 
to  take  the  nurse’s  place,  it  is  beneficial  to  both  patient  and 
nurse  for  the  latter  to  go  out  for  the  refreshment  of  mind  and 
body  that  the  lesson  and  the  walks  to  and  from  it  will  give 
her.  And,  no  matter  how  sick  the  patient,  nor  how  satisfac- 
tory the  nurse,  it  is  still  a great  advantage  to  both  for  the  nurse 
to  be  well  out  of  the  sick-room  for  a part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

This  necessity  of  going  to  her  lessons  limits  the  distance 
from  the  class-room  of  cases  to  which  the  student-nurses  dur- 
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ing  their  first  year  may  be  assigned.  The  fact,  too,  that  their 
training  mainly  depends  upon  the  instruction  they  receive  from 
the  physicians  at  the  bedside,  obliges  the  provision  that  dur- 
ing their  first  year  they  shall  be  assigned  only  to  the  patients 
of  those  physicians  who  are  instructors  in  the  training  school. 
This  provision  is  important  also  as  a precaution  against  the 
employment  of  the  student-nurses  by  physicians  who  would  not 
understand  and  make  allowance  for  their  ignorance.  In  the 
second  year  no  such  limitations  are  needed  : the  nurses  can 
then  serve  under  any  physician  and  anywhere ; only,  for  a 
month  or  so  before  they  are  graduated  from  the  school,  they 
should  be  again  assembled  for  final  reviews  of  what  they  have 
been  taught.  The  experience  they  will  thus  gain  by  serving 
under  different  physicians  will  fit  them  for  their  life-work.  In 
this  respect  and  in  the  fact,  too,  that  they  receive  their  train- 
ing in  private  families,  they  have  a decided  advantage  over 
nurses  who  are  trained  only  in  hospital  wards,  in  the  service  of 
only  a few  physicians.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  danger  of 
their  not  being  trained  to  soldier-like  obedience.  To  guard 
against  this,  they  must  be  taught  from  the  first  to  obey  im- 
plicitly the  physician’s  orders.  And  they  must  be  impressed 
with  the  supreme  importance  of  perfectly  loyal  support  on  the 
nurse’s  part. 

Nursing  is  an  art,  and  therefore  can  be  taught  only  by  one 
proficient  in  it.  A trained  nurse  is  indispensable  in  founding 
a training  school.  Fortunately,  it  is  easy  to  procure  such  ser- 
vice. For  many  go  through  the  training  schools  not  merely 
to  fit  themselves  to  be  excellent  nurses,  but  to  be  able  also  to 
teach  the  art  to  others,  and  so  to  spread  more  widely  its  benefi- 
cence. By  applying  to  the  training  schools  to  recommend  one 
of  their  graduates  fitted  for  such  a position,  a head  nurse  can 
be  secured  at  much  less  salary  by  the  year  than  her  usual 
wages  would  amount  to.  And  a large  part  of  her  salary  can 
be  earned  by  her  service  in  families  where  most  proficient  ser- 
vice is  required,  and  where  there  is  a willingness  to  pay  well 
for  it.  This  kind  of  service  the  head  nurse  can  well  render 
while  directing  the  work  of  the  student-nurses.  Thus,  in 
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cases  of  moderate  sickness,  the  student-nurses  can  manage 
very  well  under  the  directions  of  the  physicians  and  of  the 
head  nurse  given  at  the  time  of  their  visits.  But,  in  critical 
cases,  the  head  nurse  can  be  put  in  direct  charge,  with  one  or 
more  of  the  student-nurses  as  assistants.  In  such  cases,  the 
school  can  rightly  charge  full  price  for  her  service.  When 
not  so  employed,  the  head  nurse  can  visit  the  cases  where  her 
student-nurses  are  employed,  there  teaching  them  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  comfort  to  the  suffering.  She  will  delight  in 
such  service.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  nurses  for 
the  “District  Visiting”  societies,  which  they  greatly  like. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  about  the  hardships  young  women 
suffer  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living.  Much  misdirected 
effort  is  made,  well  meant  thoughi  it  be,  to  crowd  women  into 
lines  of  work  for  which  they  naturally  are  not  so  well  fitted  as 
men  are.  Were  the  same  effort  employed  to  develop  lines  of 
work  in  which  women,  because  they  are  women,  can  succeed 
better  than  men  could,  there  would  not  be  so  much  jangling 
about  women’s  wrongs,  and  the  world  in  every  way  would  be 
better  off.  Now,  if  there  is  one  line  of  work  in  which  women 
will  always  score  notable  success,  it  is  that  of  nursing.  The 
highest  praise  of  a male  nurse  is  that  he  has  almost  feminine 
tact  and  delicacy  and  sympathy.  Another  proof  of  woman’s 
peculiar  fitness  for  this  work  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  her.  A 
purposeless,  listless  girl  after  she  joins  a training  school  will 
bend  to  the  work  with  noble,  womanly  enthusiasm,  and  at  once 
become  a new  being.  Her  face  brightens,  she  makes  hosts  of 
grateful  friends,  she  has  the  supreme  happiness  of  knowing 
that  she  is  at  last  of  great  use  in  the  world.  No  other  occu- 
pation, e.xcepting  that  of  making  a home  for  her  own  family, 
can  better  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in  womanhood.  This  is 
now  widely  recognized.  Even  in  remote  villages  splendid 
girls  can  now  be  found  who  eagerly  hope  to  become  trained 
nurses.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  them  at  once  to  leave  their 
homes  and  various  employments,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  dis- 
cover those  who  would  like  to  join  the  school.  But,  as  it  is 
best  to  secure  students,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the  imme- 
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diate  neighborhood,  for  every  public  meeting  of  the  projectors 
of  the  school  a cordial  invitation  should  be  given  to  all  who 
have  any  inclination  to  become  nurses.  And  it  must  be  some 
one’s  duty  at  such  meetings  to  discover  these  possible  candi- 
dates, and  to  talk  with  them  about  the  subject  in  all  its  details. 
An  intelligent  opinion  may  thus  be  formed  by  both  the  candi- 
date and  the  projectors  of  the  school  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  former’s  becoming. a student-nurse. 

After  every  effort  has  been  made,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
assemble  from  the  neighborhood  the  three,  or  five,  or  ten 
young  women  who  are  wanted  for  the  first  class.  Such  failure, 
however,  must  not  persuade  the  managers  to  accept  candidates 
who  are  not  in  every  way  satisfactory.  A more  fatal  mistake 
could  not  be  made.  Nursing  offers  to  invalids  little  chance  of 
regaining  their  health,  and  to  the  unlettered  almost  no  chance 
for  acquiring  an  ordinary  school  education.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
satisfactory  to  have  to  say  of  such  a one  that  she  is  a good 
nurse,  but  never  well,  or  of  another  that  she  is  unable  to  write 
decent  clinical  records.  Perfect  health  is  the  prime  requisite 
of  all  who  would  become  trained  nurses.  Every  training 
school  should  require  a certificate  of  the  applicant’s  physical 
fitness  for  the  work,  either  from  the  regular  medical  attendant 
or  from  some  physician  employed  for  the  special  purpose. 

The  age  of  the  applicants  is  a question  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  deciding  upon  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  ac- 
cepting them.  It  is  a great  mistake  for  women  past  the  prime 
of  life  to  undertake  nursing,  and  especially  so  to  undertake  a 
course  of  several  years’  training  in  the  art.  It  is  a still  greater 
mistake  for  girls,  before  reaching  full  maturity,  to  engage  in 
work  that  not  seldom  demands  the  fullest  powers  of  endurance. 
The  usual  limits  of  age,  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  are  safe 
enough  ; but,  in  the  smaller  schools,  where  consistency  is  not  so 
necessary,  it  may  often  be  found  advisable  to  make  e.xceptions 
to  these  limits. 

The  age  and  the  physical  fitness  being  satisfactory,  the  ques- 
tions then  come  concerning  the  applicant’s  character  and  the 
amount  of  education  they  possess.  Certificates  of  excellent  char- 
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acter,  given  by  entirely  responsible  parties,  are  indispensable. 
Fortunately,  it  is  itself  no  slight  evidence  of  good  character  to 
have  applied  for  service  in  a training  school.  But  the  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  managers  are  so  weighty  that  the  fullest  inquiry 
concerning  applicants  can  be  none  too  searching. 

In  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  preliminary  education  neces- 
sary, while  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a nurse’s  having  had  too 
much  of  that,  and  the  more  she  has  had  the  better,  it  is  very 
important  that  she  shall,  at  the  least,  have  had  a common 
school  education.  Not  only  that  she  may  be  able  to  write  good 
reports,  and  to  study  profitably  her  text-books,  and  to  read  aloud 
acceptably  to  her  patients,  but,  what  is  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, that  her  mind  may  have  been  trained  to  good  methods 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  about  what  she  hears  and  reads. 
After  all,  the  one  great  desideratum,  next  to  a stock  of  good 
health,  is  that  of  common  sense. 

When  suitable  candidates  cannot  otherwise  be  found,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  already  established  training  schools,  it  will  always 
be  easy  to  obtain  the  addresses  of  young  women  who  have  not 
been  accepted  as  student-nurses  in  these  schools,  either  for 
lack  of  room  or  for  some  minor  disqualifications  on  the  part  of 
the  applicants.  From  these  lists  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
of  making  up  the  desired  class.  For  succeeding  classes  their 
friends  and  their  friends’  friends  can  be  counted  upon. 

In  deciding  upon  the  number  of  student-nurses  to  engage 
for  the  first  class,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  or  more  of 
them  may  drop  out,  for  one  reason  or  another.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  a month  of  probation  for  the  sake  of  both  the  school 
and  the  student-nurse.  This  will  lend  some  security  against 
the  classes  dwindling  below  the  desired  number ; but  as  it  is 
not  practicable  in  a small  training  school  to  take  in  new  stu- 
dent-nurses, except  in  classes  at  yearly  intervals,  in  order  to 
provide  against  even  a temporary  scarcity,  the  number  engaged 
at  the  start  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  estimate  of 
immediate  needs  would  warrant. 

Before  accepting  any  candidates  as  student-nurses,  the  whole 
financial  policy  of  the  undertaking  must  receive  full  considera- 
tion. 
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The  two  great  questions  are  what  wages  to  pay  to  the  nurses 
and  what  charges  to  make  for  their  services.  In  settling  the 
first  question,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  made  plain  to  the 
student-nurses,  that  the  real  return  for  their  service  is  made  by 
teaching  them.  In  other  professions  the  students  have  to  pay 
their  teachers.  But  student-nurses  are  boarded  and  have,  be- 
sides, an  allowance  for  their  personal  expenses,  which  should 
include  their  books  and  uniforms.  And  this,  too,  whether  they 
are  working  or  resting,  or  waiting  for  cases.  The  amount  of 
the  allowance  is  generally  about  ^loo  for  the  first  year,  and 
about  $150  the  second  year. 

The  charges  to  be  made  by  the  school  for  the  services  of  the 
student-nurses  ought  to  depend  upon  the  prices  generally 
charged  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  old-time  nurses.  In  fair- 
ness to  them,  the  charges  for  the  new  nurses  ought  not  to  be 
lower,  and  for  the  second-year  nurses  the  charges  should  be 
somewhat  higher,  than  the  usual  prices.  It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  earnings,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  which  must  be  met  by  making  sufficient 
charges.  Provision  must  be  made  to  furnish  nurses,  when 
possible,  to  the  sick  poor,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  this 
is  one  of  the  high  purposes  that  will  best  inspire  the  public  to 
support  the  school.  This  can  be  done  by  establishing  a special 
fund  for  the  purpose.  Many  will  readily  give  for  the  direct 
object  of  supplying  a nurse  in  some  given  case,  who  would 
hesitate  about  contributing  to  the  general  support  of  the  school. 

There  are  two  ways  of  providing  homes  for  student-nurses 
when  not  at  service.  One  way  is  to  find  separate  homes  in 
families  where  board  will  be  given  in  return  for  the  assistance 
of  the  student-nurses  in  the  household  work.  This  is  the  ideal 
way.  The  other  way  is  to  establish  the  headquarters  of  the 
school  with  some  family  where  certain  rooms  are  reserved  for 
the  nurses’  use,  and  where  they  can  be  boarded  at  some  fixed 
price  per  meal.  This  latter  way  will  probably  always  be  found 
the  most  practicable,  for  the  usefulness  of  the  nurses  depends 
largely  upon  their  being  accessible.  Physicians  will  not  see 
any  advantage  over  the  old  f^ginie  if  they  have  to  hunt  the 
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town  over  whenever  they  want  a nurse.  Besides,  when  the 
nurses  are  separated,  each  one  must  be  ready  for  duty  all 
the  time,  as  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  for  any  succession  or 
exchange  of  this  readiness.  This  is  not  economical.  But  the 
chief  difficulty  with  the  separation  plan  is  that  few  families 
care  for  such  temporary  assistance,  when  there  is  no  telling, 
either,  just  when  it  will  begin  or  end.  And  the  nurses  are 
not  so  happy  as  when  they  have  even  a corner  that  they  can 
call  their  own,  and  a place  to  rest  on  returning  from  cases 
where  the  nursing  has  been  extra  hard. 

Were  it  not  that  it  is  never  possible  a day  in  advance  to  tell 
whether  all  or  none  of  the  student-nurses  will  be  at  home,  it 
would  be  wise  for  them,  when  not  at  service,  to  do  their  own 
housekeeping.  But  this  necessary  irregularity,  and  the  occa- 
sional need  of  entire  rest  for  the  nurses,  make  this  plan  also 
impracticable.  A boarding-place  must  be  found  for  them  where 
allowance  will  be  made  for  their  varying  number.  It  wall  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  arrange,  when  the  number  of  nurses  at  home  is 
above  a certain  limit,  that  one  or  more  shall  be  detailed  to  help 
the  housekeeper,  the  school  being  meanwhile  relieved  of  paying 
for  the  board  of  the  one  so  serving. 

The  class-room  will  be  in  the  house  where  the  nurses  live. 
In  it  the  school’s  library  can  be  kept.  There  are  already  a 
good  many  books  that  nurses  ought  to  read  — books  that  tell  of 
the  glorious  lives  of  nurses  who  have  finished  their  labors, 
books  that  tell  of  the  training  given  in  the  different'  schools  of 
this  country  and  abroad.  And,  besides  these  books  upon  nurs- 
ing and  nurses,  there  will  be  needed  for  the  school’s  library 
books  of  reference  in  the  subjects  taught  by  the  physicians. 
Friends  of  the  school  may  like  to  give  these  books  or  the 
money  for  them.  Not  much  need  be  done  at  first.  But  the 
need  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

When  the  student-nurses  are  comfortably  established  in  such 
way  as  has  just  been  described,  if  an  extra  room  or  two  can  be 
had  in  the  same  building,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  and  natural 
step  to  arrange  for  the  care  of  private  patients  there.  For,  be- 
yond the  small  expense  of  fitting  up  the  rooms,  there  is  no 
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further  expense,  except  when  these  rooms  are  occupied,  which 
will  be  met  by  the  patients.  But  this  easy  outgrowth  of  a 
hospital,  although  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  is  not 
strictly  within  the  province  of  this  paper.  It  will,  however,  not 
be  amiss  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon  the  great  advantage  it  is 
to  a training  school  to  have  at  least  a miniature  hospital  where 
the  student-nurses  can  be  taught  their  first  lessons  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  head  nurse,  and  where  all  the  es- 
sentials of  an  ideal  sick-room  can  be  jealously  ordered.  No 
matter  how  small  this  hospital  may  have  to  be,  it  will  at  least 
give  the  student-nurse  something  to  do  and  to  think  about  when 
not  out  at  service. 

In  places  where  there  already  exists  a hospital  of  any  kind,  the 
training  school  will  naturally  be  started  in  connection  with  it. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  thought  feasible  to  carry  on  training 
schools  in  the  smaller  hospitals,  and  either  untrained  nursing 
service  has  been  put  up  with  or  high  wages  have  been  paid  to 
nurses  who  have  been  trained  elsewhere.  Any  movement  to 
establish  a training  school  in  communities  where  there  are  such 
hospitals  will  be  very  welcome,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  easy  to 
make  arrangements  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties. 

One  of  the  dangers  peculiar  to  small  training  schools  is  that 
of  belittling  the  dignity  of  the  training  given  by  not  observing 
such  of  the  customs  of  the  larger  schools  as  are  founded  upon 
important  principles.  In  the  matter  of  uniforms,  for  instance, 
the  student-nurses  in  the  country  no  less  than  in  the  city  ought 
to  wear  what  is  most  suitable  for  their  work.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  gingham  dress,  the  long  and 
high  apron,  and  the  muslin  cap.  Because  of  its  appropriateness, 
this  dress  has  become  distinctive  of  nurses  ; that  is,  it  is  now 
their  uniform.  It  may  well  be  varied  in  unimportant  details  to 
ilistinguish  the  different  training  schools.  But  the  uniform 
should  be  worn  by  every  student-nurse  after  her  term  of  proba- 
tion. It  will  constantly  remind  her  that  she  has  been  enrolled 
in  the  ranks  of  all  who  have  been  trained,  and  are  still  in  course 
of  training,  for  the  noble  profession  she  has  chosen.  And  it  is 
a great  aid,  in  making  one’s  self  more  and  more  worthy,  to  feel 
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that  one’s  work  is  connected  with  the  famous  work  of  others, 
and  is  a part  of  the  glorious  whole. 

Another  custom  of  the  larger  schools,  which  even  the  small- 
est training  schools  must  follow,  is  the  promising  of  diplomas 
to  all  who  successfully  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  train- 
ing. The  diploma  is  a certificate  of  the  nurse’s  faithful  prepar- 
atory work  and  also  of  her  fitness.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  such  a diploma  will  be  as  indispensable  to  a nurse’s  suc- 
cess as  it  now  is  to  a physician’s.  Nurses  already  recognize  its 
value,  and  the  promise  of  it  to  those  who  fairly  earn  it  is  an 
incentive  that  ought  not  to  be  withheld. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  NURSES  IN  PRIVATE 
PRACTICE.* 

« 


There  is  a wide-spread  belief  that  in  sickness  as  nuich  de- 
pends upon  the  nurse  as  upon  the  physician.  This  belief  is 
founded  partly  upon  fact  ; for  the  nurse  is  the  physician’s  lieu- 
tenant, and,  of  course,  it  is  of  as  much  importance  that  the 
medical  orders  shall  be  properly  executed  as  it  is  that  they 
shall  be  properly  given.  But  such  comparisons  evince  entire 
ignorance  of  the  physician’s  responsibilities.  It  is  his  duty  not 
only  to  give  proper  directions  for  the  management  of  every 
patient  under  his  charge,  but  also  to  see  that  his  orders  are 
intelligently  obeyed.  There  is  no  excuse  for  him  in  the  fact 
that  trusty  agents  are  not  at  his  hand,  for  it  is  his  business 
to  provide  them  ; and,  until  he  can  be  sure  of  intelligent,  faith- 
ful nursing  service,  he  must  not  undertake  the  management  of 
more  cases  of  sickness  than  he  can  in  person  superintend. 

Where  the  family  or  the  friends  of  the  patient  undertake  the 
nursing  service,  the  physician  is  partially  relieved  of  respon- 
sibility for  any  improper  execution  of  his  orders.  It  is  his 
duty,  however,  in  such  cases  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of 
such  untrained  nursing,  if  discovered,  and  to  be  then  ready  to 
supply  suitable  nurses,  if  wanted. 

In  times  of  war  and  in  the  hospitals  this  need  of  trained 
nurses  has  been  recognized  and  met.  Thirty-three  years  ago 
the  Crimean  war  gave  to  the  world  Florence  Nightingale ; and 
now,  under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross,  her  followers  stand 
ready  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world  to  imitate  her  im- 
mortal example.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  New  England 
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Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  began  in  this  country  the 
training  of  nurses  ; and  now  scarcely  a single  hospital  can  be 
found  that  is  not  reaping  the  advantages  of  trained  nursing 
service.  Nor  are  these  advantages  limited  to  the  hospitals. 
Trained  nurses  find  an  increasing  demand  for  their  services  in 
private  practice.  In  no  other  department  of  labor  is  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  so  rapidly  rising.  Nursing  'is  already  a pro- 
fession, and  no  longer  a trade  of  last  resort. 

One  result  of  this  improved  nursing  service,  and  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  it,  is  the  high  rate  of  wages  that  the 
graduates  of  the  training  schools  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  private  practice.  Only  the  more 
wealthy  families  can  as  yet  afford  to  employ  them.  The  whole 
question  of  wages,  however,  depends  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  supply  to  the  demand.  And  families  in  moderate  circum- 
stances will  not  be  able  to  have  better  nursing  service  until 
the  supply  of  trained  nurses  exceeds  the  present  demand  for 
them.  When  that  occurs,  the  present  prices  will  fall  ; and 
nurses  on  graduation  from  the  schools  will  have  to  be  content, 
as  have  young  members  of  every  other  profession,  to  begin  at 
the  bottom,  and  not,  as  at  present  they  can  do,  at  the  middle 
of  the  ladder  of  earnings. 

Inasmuch  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  practice  is  among 
that  class  now  deprived  of  the  improved  nursing  service,  ought 
we  not  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for 
it,  and  to  further  the  spread  of  its  great  advantages  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  hitherto  the  medical  profession 
has  not  only  not  taken  the  initiative  in  this  reform,  but  has 
even  impeded  its  progress.  Training  schools  for  nurses  have 
been  generally  at  first  opposed  by  the  hospital  staffs ; and  the 
graduates  of  the  training  schools  have  often  failed  to  satisfy 
the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  physicians  first  employing 
them.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  this  trouble  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  physicians  have  been  only  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  nurses’  training,  and,  accordingly,  have  not  held  themselves 
responsible  for  the  nurses’  advancement  after  graduation.  Nor 
has  it  been  thoroughly  understood  that  the  training  the  new 
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order  of  nursing  rests  upon  is  designed  simply  to  furnish  intel- 
ligent lieutenants.  Without  explicit  orders,  correcting  criti- 
cism, and  the  encouragement  of  confidence,  very  likely  the  old- 
time  nurse  will  do  as  well  as  the  best  trained  nurse. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trained 
nurses  on  leaving  the  hospitals  have  shown  an  inability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  varying  service  of  different  physicians 
and  to  the  circumstances  of  private  practice.  This  fault  is 
evidently  due  to  the  present  methods  of  training,  and  can  be 
remedied  by  sending  the  student-nurses  out  into  private  prac- 
tice, under  physicians  whose  co-operation  in  their  training  can 
be  secured. 

But  it  is  surely  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  dwell  upon  the 
slight  disadvantages  of  the  new  order  of  nursing.  And  it  is 
not  so  much  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  possible 
improvement  in  the  training  schools  as  it  is  to  demonstrate  the 
way  in  which  the  supply  of  trained  nurses  can  be  so  increased 
that  their  services  may  be  had  in  every  village  of  the  land.  At 
pi'esent  they  can  be  had  only  in  the  larger  cities,  and  even 
there  only  the  rich  can  afford  their  services.  Their  number, 
it  is  true,  slowly  increases,  but  not  nearly  as  many  nurses  as 
physicians  are  graduated  each  year ; while,  in  order  to  super- 
sede the  untrained  nurses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
probably  three  times  as  many  trained  nurses  as  there  are  phy- 
sicians depending  upon  their  services.  It  is  evident  that  this 
large  supply,  which  must  be  provided  before  their  employment 
becomes  general,  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  present  methods 
of  training.  The  schools  connected  with  the  hospitals  can 
train  each  year  only  as  many  nurses  as  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  hospitals, — a number  much  less  than  that  of  the 
yearly  graduates  in  medicine. 

If,  then,  new  methods  of  training  must  be  adopted  in  order 
that  the  growing  demand  may  be  met,  and  that,  even  in  the 
families  where  the  income  is  small,  the  patient  and  the  physi- 
cian may  have  the  great  advantages  of  trained  nursing  service, 
it  is  surely  incumbent  upon  the  medical  profession  to  devise 
and  to  inaugurate  these  new  methods  of  training.  This  duty 


rests  primarily  upon  the  country  doctors.  In  the  larger  cities 
the  hospital  training  schools  can  furnish  nurses  for  the  wealthy, 
and  physicians  can  send  their  poorer  patients  to  the  hospitals, 
or  av^ail  themselves  of  the  excellent  system  of  district  nursing, 
— the  latest  flower  in  this  spring-tide  of  charities.  But  in  the 
smaller  cities,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages,  the  physicians,  if 
they  desire  the  great  advantages  of  this  new  dispensation,  must 
train  their  own  nurses.  It  is  one  of  the  many  new  duties  that 
have  fallen  upon  the  medical  profession  ; and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  have  some  general  plan  for  its  performance. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  trouble  nowadays  in  finding  young 
and  strong  women  well  fitted  and  eager  for  such  training.  The 
schools  in  operation  have  long  lists  of  applicants  who  wait 
their  chances  to  enter.  Let  it  be  known  in  any  community 
that  the  physicians  contemplate  instituting  a training  school, 
and  candidates  in  plenty  will  come  forward.  But  they  have 
read  “ Sister  Dora,”  and  perhaps  Florence  Nightingale’s  famous 
“ Notes  ” ; and,  although  they  would  prefer  not  to  leave  their 
native  towns  and  their  friends,  they,  nevertheless,  desire  thor- 
ough training.  They  stand  precisely  where  the  would-be  doc- 
tors stood  a hundred  years  ago,  before  medical  schools  were  to 
be  found  : they  want  the  physicians  to  teach  them.  They  will 
gladly  work  hard  for  wages  that  will  barely  support  them,  they 
will  gratefully  give  to  the  physicians  most  loyal,  hearty  service 
if  meanwhile  they  can  be  learning  the  art  of  nursing.  Let  us 
consider  how  this  should  be  taught. 

From  the  general  similarity  of  the  two  professions  of  nurs- 
ing and  of  medicine  it  is  evident  that  for  excellence  in  either 
much  the  same  kind  of  training  is  requisite.  The  difference 
between  them,  however,  relieves  the  nurse  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  deciding  what  is  the  nature  of  the  patient’s  trouble  and 
what  should  be  done  to  relieve  it  : her  only  duty  is  to  carry  out 
the  treatment  ordered,  and  to  note  the  different  symptoms  as 
they  occur.  The  nurse,  then,  may  well  be  ignorant  of  the  the- 
ory, but  she  must  be  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  medicine.  She  need  not  know  in  any  given  case  why  ca- 
tharsis is  advisable,  but  she  must  know  what  to  expect  when  a 
cathartic  is  given. 
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The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  in  the  matter  of 
emergencies.  In  this  department  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the 
nurse  so  thoroughly  that  she  will  always  have  her  wits  in  good 
working  order,  whatever  her  patient’s  danger  may  be.  There 
is  no  use  in  expecting  her  to  remember  blind  rules.  She  must 
be  taught  the  principles  upon  which  the  rules  depend.  Better 
far  that  the  nurse  shall  remember  the  blood-starved  condition 
of  the  brain  in  syncope  than  that  she  should  remember  any 
rule  for  its  relief.  She  must  understand  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple if  common-sense  treatment  is  expected  of  her. 

But  training  for  emergencies  happily  demands  only  a small 
fraction  of  consideration.  In  order  that  the  nurse  in  g:eneral 
practice  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  medical  orders  intelli- 
gently and  report  intelligibly  the  changes  that  take  place  dur- 
ing the  physician’s  absence,  she  must  have  a working  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  common  diseases,  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
more  powerful  drugs.  Student-nurses  should  therefore  be 
taught  enough  anatomy  that  they  may  understand  the  general 
workings  of  the  body,  and  be  able  to  use  and  to  understand 
anatomical  terms  descriptive  of  the  body’s  surface.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  lungs,  for  in- 
stance, is  prerequisite  to  any  satisfactory  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  pure  air.  And  it  is  a matter  of  more  than  mere 
convenience  to  all  concerned  that  the  nurse  and  physician  shall 
be  able  to  understand  each  other’s  use  of  the  words  “stomach” 
and  “ abdomen.” 

In  the  hospital  training  schools  the  student-nurses  may  per- 
haps safely  be  left  to  learn  what  it  is  important  for  them  to 
know  about  the  different  diseases,  as  these  diseases  are  met  in 
the  wards  ; but  in  the  country  schools,  where  the  nurse’s  expe- 
rience is  more  slowly  acquired,  they  must  be  taught,  before  the 
disease  is  met,  its  general  characteristics.  The  special  nursing 
required  in  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  must  be  taught  before- 
hand if  the  nurse  is  expected  to  take  the  best  care  of  her  first 
typhoid  patient ; and  this  can  best  be  taught  by  describing  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  medical  student  is  taught  not  only 
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how  to  treat,  but  how  to  diagnosticate  diseases  that  he  has  never 
seen  ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  nurses  should  not  likewise  be 
taught  the  special  nursing  needed  in  diseases  they  have  not 
seen. 

As  regards  materia  medica,  it  is  not  so  plain  how  much  and 
how  little  nurses  should  be  taught.  The  bugbear  of  the  nurse’s 
meddling  in  the  physician’s  province  must  not  prevent  her 
being  taught  at  least  enough  about  drugs  to  prevent  her  from 
making  grave  mistakes  in  administering  medicine.  ' Not  only 
is  it  convenient,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  leave  medicine, 
opium  for  instance,  in  the  nurse’s  hands,  to  be  given  pro  re  nata 
or  si  opus  sit.  In  such  cases,  the  nurse  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  effects  of  the  drug,  and  also  the  indications  for  its  use. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  trained  nurse’s  knowing  too  much; 
and,  the  more  knowledge  of  medicines  she  obtains,  the  less  likely 
will  she  be  to  attempt  to  prescribe  them. 

The  instruction  in  these  branches,  if  it  is  to  be  as  systematic 
as  it  should  be,  must  be  given  by  the  physicians  in  regular  les- 
son hours.  The  student-nurses  can  be  assembled  at  their  head- 
quarters on  certain  afternoons  or  evenings.  And,  e.xcept  when 
in  charge  of  the  very  sick,  it  is  a benefit  to  both  nurse  and  pa- 
tient for  the  nurse  to  go  out  for  the  freshening  walk  and  for  the 
stimulus  that  the  lesson  gives.  And,  again,  these  meetings  of 
the  student-nurses  with  the  physicians  are  beneficial  to  both. 
The  nurse  feels  her  instructor’s  interest  in  her  advancement, 
and  shares  somewhat  the  enthusiasm  of  his  high  calling.  The 
physician,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  it  not  in  the  least  a disad- 
vantage to  be  thus  forced  to  review  his  foundation  studies  ; he 
acquires  a higher  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  sister- 
art  of  nursing;  he  can  realize  and  sweep  away  the  obstacles  to 
the  nurse’s  success.  A good  working  basis  for  both  is  thus  es- 
tablished, which  in  times  of  anxious  watching  brings  forth  the 
fruit  of  comfort  a hundred-fold. 

Besides  this  groundwork  that  nurses  should  be  taught  by 
their  medical  instructors,  the  arts  of  cooking  for  the  sick,  and 
of  keeping  the  patient  and  the  sick-chamber  in  exquisite  order, 
must  be  taught  them  by  women  who  are  themselves  proficient. 
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The  multitude  of  little  ways  of  giving  comfort  to  the  sick,  dis- 
coveries accumulating  rapidly  and  being  disseminated  by  books, 
and  now  also  by  various  nurses’  journals,  can,  after  all,  be 
best  taught  by  actual  example.  In  these  exceedingly  im- 
portant branches  of  the  nurses’  training  the  students  in  the 
hospital  training  schools  have  the  advantages  of  working  with 
trained  nurses,  and  also  with  nursing  their  patients  in  sur- 
roundings especially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  latter  ad- 
vantage can  be  had  in  the  country  training  schools  by  making 
a miniature  hospital  out  of  some  tenement  where  a few  patients 
may  be  collected.  And  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  country 
training  schools  to  have  at  least  the  partial  service  of  a trained 
nurse  in  teaching  others  to  be  nurses.  Such  a teacher  can  be 
the  queei^  of  the  miniature  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  option  of  the  physicians,  can  follow  them  on  their  rounds, 
visiting  the  bedsides  where  the  student-nurses  are  employed,  to 
teach  them  there  whatever  in  her  more  experienced  eyes  is 
needed. 

In  times  of  unusual  healthfulness  the  superintendent  nurse 
can  teach  them  how  to  wu'ite  good  clinical  reports,  how  to  take 
the  temperature  and  pulse,  and  how  to  read  aloud  acceptably. 
The  books  upon  nursing  can  then  be  studied.  Upon  an  impro- 
vised manikin,  bandaging,  fomenting,  poulticing,  can  be  taught. 
And  upon  each  other  the  student-nurses  can  practise  massage. 

This  is  a general  outline  of  what  every  nurse  should  be 
taught.  But  the  profession  of  nursing  has  already  divided  it- 
self into  specialties.  That  of  nursing  the  insane  can  be  taught 
only  in  the  asylums,  for  physicians  themselves  have  to  look 
thither  for  the  glimmering  light  of  what  little  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered about  the  comforting  care  of  minds  deranged.  It  is  a 
matter  for  general  rejoicing  that  the  training  school  at  the 
McLean  Asylum,  the  pioneer  school  of  its  kind,  is  already  fur- 
nishing trained  nurses  for  these  saddest  cases. 

Monthly  nursing,  however,  will  always  be  the  chief  specialty; 
and  in  no  other  department  is  trained  service  so  fruitful  of  com- 
fort and  security.  I need  not  set  forth  again  in  detail  what 
monthly  nurses  should  be  taught,  for  I have  done  that  in  my 
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manual  upon  the  subject  ; but  I want  to  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  opportunities  physicians  have  in  their  private  practice 
to  train  nurses  in  this  branch.  And,  after  once  showing  the 
student-nurse  how  to  prepare  the  bed  and  how  to  dress  the 
patient,  how  after  deliver}^  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  labor,  and 
how  during  the  confinement  to  manage  the  little  details  of 
bathing,  giving  enemas,  catheterizing,  bandaging  the  breasts, 
etc.,  the  physician’s  work  becomes  delightfully  lightened.  Nor 
only  this  : his  patients  also  are  relieved  in  large  part  of  the 
usual  annoyances  and  ugly  features  of  midwifery  cases. 

This  general  plan  of  a new  kind  of  training  school  is  no 
longer  visionary.  Such  a school  is  already  in  most  successful 
operation  in  Waltham,  the  youngest  city  of  INIassachusetts.  Its 
first  class  has  lately  been  graduated.  It  is  not  fitting  for  me  to 
sound  their  praises  ; nor  need  I here,  for  they  have  already  won 
honorable  mention  in  the  service  of  many  members  of  this  soci- 
ety. But  as  an  illustrative  case,  as  a demonstration  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  attention  is  called  to  the  history  of  the 
Waltham  Training  School. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  of  its  financial  success  that  claim 
for  attention  is  made,  nor  because  of  the  deeply  gratifying 
effect  that  such  training  has  upon  the  student-nurses  in  bring- 
ing out  into  perfect  blossom  their  latent  womanhood.  For  in 
both  of  these  directions  great  success  has  been  before  recorded. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  Waltham  School  because  it  is  felt 
that  a great  and  general  want  has  been  there  fully  supplied. 
Nurses  are  now  at  hand  for  any  emergency.  The  physicians 
have  only  to  call,  and  the  nurses  come  ; to  give  their  orders, 
and  they  are  obeyed. 

In  destitute  families,  where  hitherto  the  hard  alternatives 
have  been  for  the  physicians  to  do  the  nursing  service  them- 
selves or  to  let  the  cases  go  from  bad  to  worse  through  default 
of  proper  care,  the  student-nurses  now  go  gladly  for  day  or 
night  service,  to  carry  into  effect  the  physician’s  good  inten- 
tions. It  is  in  this  kind  of  service  that  full  warrant  is  found  for 
appealing  to  the  charitably  inclined  for  the  little  money  that  is 
needed  to  establish  such  training  schools. 
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Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Middlesex  South  District 
Medical  Society,  April  i8,  iS8S. 


THE  WALTHAM  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

NURSES. 


In  order  to  understand  the  benefits  of  any  innovation,  it  is 
well  first  to  review  the  former  state  of  things.  Let  me  de- 
scribe, then,  the  kind  of  nursing  service  that  we  endured  here 
before  the  training  school  was  started.  Afterwards  we  will 
consider  the  school’s  growth  and  the  advantages  of  the  present 
service. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  hard  to  find  a nurse.  The  different 
physicians  kept  lists  of  all  the  nurses  they  knew  or  had  heard 
of;  and,  when  one  was  needed,  the  husband  or  some  other 
friend  of  the  patient,  armed  with  this  list  of  addresses,  was  sent 
out  on  a nurse  hunt.  Meanwhile  the  physician  would  stand 
guard  over  the  patient.  Many  a time  it  happened  that  the 
hunters  would  come  back  unsuccessful.  At  one  house  the 
nurse  or  some  one  of  her  family  was  sick,  and  she  could  not 
leave  ; at  another  place  the  family  knew  nothing  of  the  nurse’s 
whereabouts  ; at  several  other  places  it  would  be  found  that  the 
nurses  were  out  at  service,  or  that  they  could  not  go  out,  as 
they  were  expecting  calls  which  they  had  engaged  to  answer. 

No  wonder,  after  a long  series  of  disappointments,  that  the 
seekers,  knowing  nothing  of  a nurse’s  proper  qualifications, 
would  gladly  engage  the  first  woman  who  would  agree  to  come. 
No  matter  how  unfit  for  nursing  the. physician  might  know  her 
to  be,  not  able  himself  to  provide  a better  nurse,  he  would  have 
to  swallow  his  objections.  Frequently,  from  the  moment  of 
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the  nurse’s  entrance,  the  physician  would  have  the  double  duty 
of  looking  out  for  both  nurse  and  patient.  If  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  main  requisites  of  fresh  air,  suitable  food,  and  nec- 
essary quiet  for  his  patient,  it  was  only  by  dint  of  hammering 
down  the  nurse’s  prejudices  and  notions.  Whatever  account  he 
might  get  of  his  patient’s  condition  in  the  intervals  of  his  visits 
would  have  to  be  extorted  by  cross  questioning  the  nurse.  Her 
opinions,  however,  both  as  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  were  al- 
ways generously  given.  Her  ideas  also  of  what  the  treatment 
should  be,  or  of  what  Dr.  So-and-so  used  to  do  in  just  such 
cases,  were  often  ventilated.  Not  seldom,  owing  to  the  vari- 
ance betwixt  the  phvsician’s  ideas  and  her  own,  the  treatment 
ordered  would  not  be  carried  out,  and  that,  too,  when  it  was 
well  within  her  power  to  obey. 

When  it  came  to  applying  poultices  or  fomentations,  to  giving 
enemas,  douches,  massage,  or  even  sponge  baths,  properly,  the 
physician  himself  would  have  to  attend  to  the  administration  of 
them.  Antiseptic  precautions  on  the  nurse’s  part  were  wildly 
out  of  the  range  of  possibilities. 

Time  need  not  be  taken  for  further  details  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  former  kind  of  nursing.  To  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent the  same  disadvantages  still  obtain  wherever  trained  nurses 
may  not  be  had.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  wealthy  patients 
we  enjoyed  occasionally  the  service  of  nurses  graduated  from 
the  Boston  training  schools,  and  also  of  untrained  nurses  who 
did  fairly  well.  But  these  happy  experiences  served  only  to  en- 
force the  fact  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an  improved  practice 
of  medicine,  of  surgery,  and  especially  of  midwifery,  was  the 
lack  of  suitable  nursing  service. 

At  a meeting  of  the  resident  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  in  February,  1885,  I had  the  honor  of  propos- 
ing a plan  for  supplying  the  great  need  we  all  felt.  My  propo- 
sition was  cordially  acted  upon,  the  scheme  was  soon  in  opera- 
tion, and  its  success  has  far  exceeded  our  most  hopeful  expec- 
tations. A brief  account  of  our  training  school  was  given  in 
my  paper  on  “The  Training  of  Nurses  in  Private  Practice,” 
read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our  parent  society.  And 
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now  this  more  complete  history  of  the  undertaking  is  laid  be- 
fore you,  for  the  proof  that  it  gives  that  similar  undertakings 
may  succeed  elsewhere. 

The  Waltham  method  is  based  upon  the  facts,  first,  that 
nurses  can  be  well  trained  in  private  practice,  outside  of  hospi- 
tal walls,  and,  second,  that  excellent  service  is  given  by  the  stu- 
dent-nurses during  their  course  of  training. 

Heretofore  the  training  of  nurses  has  been  undertaken  only 
in  connection  with  hospitals,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  service  of  the  hospitals  demanded.  Our  method  is  a re- 
course to  the  old  way  of  training  physicians,  where  the  medical 
student  worked  with  his  preceptors,  and  only  incidentally  at- 
tended courses  of  lectures  and  examinations  in  order  to  get  his 
diploma.  For  physicians  a more  theoretical  education  became 
necessary.  But  for  nurses,  who  have  no  need  for  theories,  but 
rather  for  drill  in  the  execution  of  the  physician’s  orders,  this 
discarded  method  is  just  suited.  It  is  even  better  than  the 
customary  training  given  in  hospital  wards,  for  hospital  prac- 
tices are  very  different  from  what  necessarily  obtains  in  private 
sick-chambers.  Moreover,  in  the  wards  the  nurses  receive 
their  orders  through  the  head  nurse,  and  are  not  brought  into 
direct  working  relation  with  the  doctors,  as  they  must  be  in 
private  practice. 

It  is  true  that  we  now  have  a small  hospital  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  perhaps  a fourth  of  the  student-nurses  by  turns  ; 
but  for  the  first  year  of  the  training  school  we  had  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  during  the  second  year  we  had  here  only  a small 
private  hospital,  which  only  last  fall  was  enlarged  to  its  present 
not  extensive  dimensions.  So  what  training  our  nurses  have 
received  has  certainly  for  the  most  part  been  given  them  in 
our  private  practice  and  at  the  homes  of  our  patients. 

Another  feature  of  the  Waltham  method,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  others,  is  the  large  amount  of  didactic  instruction  that 
is  given.  In  other  training  schools  only  a few  lectures  are 
given  to  the  nurses,  perhaps  one  a week, — reliance  being 
placed  almost  wholly  upon  the  lessons  that  may  or  may  not  be 
learned  in  the  wards.  But  in  this  school  systematic  and  thor- 
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principles  upon  which  the  art  of  nursing  depends. 

For  nine  months  of  their  first  year  the  student-nurses  assem- 
ble for  these  lessons  for  an  hour  five  afternoons  of  the  week. 
Each  physician  meets  the  class  once  a week  or  fortnight  to 
give  instruction,  by  a lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  upon 
the  subjects  assigned  to  him.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  week  serve  as  a basis  for  this  instruction  ; but 
the  nurses  are  taught  what  their  duties  will  be  in  the  various 
cases  they  may  be  called  to  nurse.  For  instance,  perhaps  be- 
fore ever  they  have  seen  a new-born  baby,  they  will  have  been 
taught  just  how  to  wash  and  dress  it,  not  by  having  memorized 
blind  rules,  but  by  having  had  explained  to  them  the  reasons 
for  the  different  steps  in  the  process. 

In  like  manner  they  are  taught  what  precautions  to  take  in  the 
care  of  cases  of  infectious  disease.  The  principles  upon  which 
depends  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  are  taught  them. 
They  are  shown  by  chemical  experiments  what  the  difference 
is  between  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  when  the  importance  of 
proper  ventilation  is  urged  upon  them.  They  are  also  thor- 
oughly taught  massage,  bandaging,  cooking  for  the  sick,  bed- 
making, and  other  like  essentials  of  the  art  by  experienced 
teachers  who  volunteer  their  services  or  are  specially  employed. 
These  lessons  are  given  to  them  for  the  most  part  beforehand. 
They  then  take  hold  of  actual  work  intelligently,  which  must 
ever  be  the  ideal  result  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  teaching. 

These  frequent  meetings  of  the  class  with  the  physicians 
establish  a most  serviceable  relation  of  mutual  confidence. 
The  physician  knows  how  far  he  can  trust  to  the  nurse’s  know- 
ing what  to  do,  and  to  her  asking  him  for  instruction  beyond 
this  limit. 

At  first  it  seemed  possible  to  take  as  students  some  of  the 
nurses  who  were  then  in  the  field.  But  they  for  the  most  part 
were  women  well  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  were  already 
discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  teaching  old  nurses  new  tricks. 
Nor  could  they  afford  to  lose  their  wages  for  the  two  years  of 
our  course  of  training  ; for  they  had  taken  up  nursing,  not 
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generally  as  a trade  of  last  resort.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  accept  the  applications  only  of  such  young  women  as  were 
willing  to  undertake  a two  years’  course  of  training,  and  to 
give  us  their  entire  time  in  return  for  their  instruction,  their 
board,  and  an  allowance  for  their  necessary  expenses  of  nine 
dollars  per  month  for  the  first  year,  and  for  the  second  year 
twelve  dollars  per  month. 

Three  ladies  kindly  consented  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
undertaking.  After  the  success  of  the  school  was  demon- 
strated, the  lady  managers  at  our  request  assumed  the  whole 
responsibility  except  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  which  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  physicians. 

The  school  began  in  April,  18S5,  with  a class  of  seven  stu- 
dent-nurses, three  of  whom  were  graduated  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year.  One,  by  reason  of  a long  sickness,  dropped  back 
into  the  next  class.  One,  after  a few  sorry  months,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  school  because  of  ill  health,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented her  acceptance,  had  we  at  first  recognized  the  prime 
importance  of  good  health  as  a qualification  for  admission. 
Another  was  discharged  in  disgrace  after  nearly  two  years  of 
deception,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided,  had  we  at 
first  inquired  so  particularly  as  we  now  do  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  all  applicants.  The  last  one  of  the  seven  to  be  ac- 
counted for  was  called  out  to  California,  during  her  first  year, 
to  nurse  her  sick  brother.  She  has  done  nobly  there,  and  we 
were  proud  to  send  to  her  a diploma  in  return  for  excellent  re- 
ports of  her  cases. 

A second  class,  numbering  eight,  was  started  in  October, 
1886,  although  some  of  them  really  entered  the  school  before 
that  time.  No  mistakes  were  made  in  their  selection,  and  no 
accidents  have  befallen  them. 

The  third  class  now  numbers  nine.  Thirteen  were  taken 
into  the  school,  but  three  resigned  during  or  shortly  after  their 
month  of  probation  ; and  one,  a most  promising  woman,  fell  a 
victim  to  diphtheria,  contracted  while  nursing  a case  of  that 
disease. 
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Counting  the  graduates  who  make  their  headquarters  here 
and  the  student-nurses  now  in  course  of  training,  there  are 
twenty  ; and  yet,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  them,  it  some- 
times happens  that  not  one  can  be  furnished  even  to  the  phy- 
sicians connected  with  the  school.  The  following  table  shows 
how  the  demand  has  increased,  and  in  what  proportion  to  the 
supply  : — 


Nurses  ready  for 
service. 

Nurses  were 
employed. 

Percentage  of 
employment. 

1st  year, 

2,008  days 

1,207  days 

60.1 1 

2d  year, 

CO 

2,44-8  “ 

CO 

d 

3d  year 

4,357  “ 

3,032  “ 

69.59 

No  account  is  made  in  the  above  table  of  the  almost  con- 
stant employment  during  the  last  year  of  the  three  graduates 
of  the  school. 

During  their  first  year  the  student-nurses  are  employed  only 
by  patients  of  the  physicians  who  are  instructors  in  the  school ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  having  to  assemble  at  the  class-room 
nearly  every  afternoon,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  them  to 
serve  at  houses  beyond  easy  walking  distance.  In  the  second 
year  they  are  sent  wherever  called,  often  miles  away,  excepting 
that  for  the  last  month  of  their  two  years’  course  they  are 
called  in,  and  are  then  required  to  review  the  instruction  they 
have  received,  and  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  every 
branch  before  they  receive  their  diplomas. 

This  extension  of  their  field  of  service  during  their  second 
year  is  of  no  small  value  in  their  training.  For,  while  still  only 
student-nurses,  they  thus  serve  under  many  different  physicians, 
whose  criticisms  the  managers  of  the  school  request  and  make 
use  of  in  perfecting  them. 

That  the  student-nurses  give  satisfaction  is  attested  by  the 
growing  demand  for  their  services.  From  the  first  we  have 
had  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a Registry  for 


Nurses,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  wider  employment.  But  not 
yet  is  the  supply  sufficiently  greater  than  the  local  demand  to 
make  necessary  or  even  feasible  any  attempt  of  this  kind.  All 
that  can  be  said  now  is  that,  if  possible,  a nurse  will  be  sent  by 
the  school  in  answer  to  any  request ; but  no  promise  can  be 
made  except  on  definite  engagements. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  growth  of  the  school  from  the 
Treasurer's  point  of  view.  Unlike  many  other  reforms,  this 
one  pays  its  way,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


Expenses. 

Donations. 

Earnings. 

Balance  at  end 
of  year. 

1st  year, 

$1,051.76 

$233.00 

$888.40 

$69.64 

2d  year 

2,656.54 

358-70 

2,407.61 

17944 

3d  year 

3,300.18 

193.00 

3,004.12 

410.21* 

Totals, 

$7,008.48 

$784.70 

$6,300.13 

$659.29 

Favorable  as  these  figures  are,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
property  now  owned  by  the  school.  A dormitory  and  a class- 
room have  been  completely  furnished,  at  an  expense  exceeding 
the  entire  amount  of  the  donations  to  the  school.  Nor  is 
any  mention  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  large  amount  of 
gratuitous  nursing  service  that  has  been  enjoyed,  not  only  by 
those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  it,  but  also  by  the  physicians 
and  their  families.  The  writer,  for  his  part,  can  never  suffi- 
ciently express  his  gratitude  for  the  many  weeks  of  faithful 
nursing  thus  given  to  him. 

Farther  details  concerning  the  management  of  the  school 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper,  and  it  now  remains 
only  to  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  new  dispensation. 

First,  as  regards  the  supply.  Nurses  are  now  at  hand. 
There  is  no  more  of  the  old-time  hunting  for  them.  Instead, 
applications,  even  by  telephone,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 


* Includes  bills  receivable,  amounting  to  $333-86. 
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school  are  immediately  answered  by  despatching  a nurse  to  the 
house  of  need.  Besides  the  great  convenience  thus  afforded, 
the  physician  is  thereby  in  position  to  dictate  just  what  the 
nursing  in  any  given  case  shall  be.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
a nurse,  he  can  send  to  the  school  for  another.  If  more  than 
one  is  needed,  as  in  more  serious  cases,  he  can  have  two  or 
three  who  will  pull  well  together.  Or,  if  he  wants  a nurse  for 
one  night,  or  for  an  hour  only,  he  has  only  to  call  for  one.  In 
his  practice  he  is  thus  relieved  of  the  strictly  nursing  details 
which  formerly  took  so  much  of  his  time  and  strength.  Nor 
need  the  physician  consider  whether  his  patients  can  afford  to 
have  nurses.  For  at  his  application  the  nurses  are  sent  to 
nurse  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Second,  as  regards  the  fitness  of  these  new  nurses  for  their 
work.  Better  nurses  cannot  be  found.  And  this  is  the  testi- 
mony not  only  of  the  physicians  who  employ  them  : it  is  even 
more  emphatically  so  testified  by  the  patients  who  have  enjoyed 
their  kind  and  skilful  ministrations.  They  do  their  work  with 
all  their  heart  and  soul.  They  rejoice  at  every  summons. 
Often  they  prefer  to  be  called  to  nurse  the  very  poor.  And 
they  ever  carry  with  them  comfort  and  sunshine. 
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THE  WALTHAM  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 

NURSES. 


Its  History  continued. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  Waltham  Training  School 
for  Nurses  began.  The  story  of  its  inception  and  of  its 
first  three  years  was  published  in  1888.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  past  five  years,  and  also  to  describe  the 
present  condition  of  the  school. 

The  student-nurses  were  then  domiciled  in  the  third  story  of 
the  old  hospital  building.  Before  a year  had  passed  it  became 
necessary  to  lease  a large  tenement  near  by,  where,  besides  the 
extra  sleeping-room,  there  was  a lecture-room,  a dining-room 
and  kitchen  ; but  until  last  summer,  when  the  hospital  was 
moved  into  its  new  building,  all  the  student-nurses  were  boarded 
by  the  hospital.  The  training  school  then  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  old  building,  refitted  it,  and  made  of  it  a most  com- 
fortable and  attractive  home.  It  was  the  best  that  could  be 
done  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  house  is  not  large  enough.  The 
school,  in  fact,  has  grown  faster  than  its  founders  dreamed,  and 
so  has  needed  constantly  enlarging  quarters.  And  the  question 
therefore  arises  if  even  now  it  is  possible  to  plan  with  any  cer- 
tainty for  more  than  a temporary  home.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  limitations  to  its  growth,  but  evidently  these  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  restriction  of  the  demand  for  the  service  of  the 
student-nurses.  Rapidly  as  the  school  has  grown,  it  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  its  nurses,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  makes  plain  : — 
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Nurses  ready  for 
service. 

Nurses  were 
employed. 

Percentage  of 
employment. 

1st  year, 

2,ooS  days 

1,207  days 

60.1 1 

2d  year 

3.483  “ 

2,448  “ 

70.28 

3d  year, 

4,357  “ 

3,032  “ 

69.59 

4th  year  (17  months), 

8,321  “ 

6,545  “ 

78.6 

5th  year 

7.446  “ 

5,768  “ 

77- 

6th  year, 

8,642  “ 

6,335  “ 

73-4 

7 th  year, 

9,639  “ 

7,769  “ 

d 

00 

The  only  real  limitation  to  the  size  of  the  school  will  be  found 
in  the  difficulty  of  teaching  too  large  classes.  The  phenomenal 
success  of  the  Waltham  method  of  training  depends  upon  the 
great  amount  of  personal  instruction  that  is  given  to  the  stu- 
dent-nurses. And,  obviously,  this  kind  of  instruction  can  be 
given  only  to  a limited  number  each  year.  The  present  junior 
class  entered  numbering  twenty,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  in 
not  more  than  twenty  each  year  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  two  years.  But,  even  if  the 
classes  are  limited  to  twenty,  there  will  always  be  more  than 
forty  in  the  school ; for  there  will  be  some  probationers  not 
destined  to  be  accepted,  and  there  will  also  be  some  who,  for 
absence  from  sickness  or  other  cause  during  their  two  years, 
are  making  up  lost  time.  The  school  will  probably  have  about 
fifty  student-nurses  to  take  care  of  during  the  coming  years, 
and  not  more  than  that  number  for  many  years  to  come. 

Of  this  number,  a constantly  increasing  proportion  will  be  at 
service  in  the  hospital,  and  more  of  each  student-nurse’s  time 
will  be  spent  there.  Now,  only  one-fourth  of  the  nurse’s  stu- 
dentship is  spent  in  the  hospital,  and  to  those  connected  with 
the  large  hospital  training  schools  it  is  incomprehensible  how 
nurses  can  be  trained  with  so  little  hospital  service.  For 
special  hospital  service  after  graduation  probably  more  of  their 
studentship  in  the  wards  would  be  well,  but  for  private  nursing 
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hospital  work  is  by  no  means  the  best  kind  of  preparation. 
And  at  least  one-half  of  a nurse’s  studentship  should  be  spent 
in  private  nursing. 

However  many  of  the  student-nurses  are  employed  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  new  nurses’  home  there  must  be  some  provi- 
sion for  every  one  in  the  school.  Not  that  all  will  ever  at  any 
one  time  be  in  the  home,  but  because  all  will  at  one  time  or 
other  come  back  to  the  home,  each  nurse  must  feel  that  she 
has  a settlement  there.  And,  sentiment  aside,  each  must  have 
in  the  home  trunk-room  and  a closet  and  a bureau. 

The  sleeping  and  table  accommodations  may  well  be  arranged 
for  a much  smaller  number  than  the  total  number  of  students; 
for,  besides  those  accommodated  at  the  hospital,  some  will 
always  be  out  at  private  nursing.  And  even  allowing  for  those 
who,  while  out  at  service,  come  back  for  their  meals  or  their 
sleep,  it  is  certainly  sufficient  to  provide  in  the  new  Home  for 
twenty-five  inmates.  In  the  plan  agreed  upon  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  complete  separation  of  sick  nurses,  not 
only  for  their  own  quiet  and  comfort,  but  also  for  the  protection 
of  others  in  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

Although  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a description  of  the 
school  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  plans  of  a building  which  e.xists 
only  in  the  hopes  of  those  connected  with  the  work,  yet,  after 
all,  the  ideal  equipment  of  any  work  is  really  its  best  descrip- 
tion. So  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  interested  in  the 
Waltham  Training  School  will  be  glad  to  hear  about  the  pro- 
posed new  home. 

The  building  will  be  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  floor  there 
will  be  the  superintendent’s  office  and  waiting-room,  a large 
lecture-room,  a large  parlor,  and  a small  reception-room,  a din- 
ing-room, and  most  needed  of  all,  a large  room  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  storage  of  aseptic  surgical  dressings  and  for  the 
aseptic  cleansing  of  instruments  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  ten  chambers,  each  arranged  to 
accommodate  two  nurses.  Each  chamber  will  have  two  closets. 
Extra  closets  and  trunk-room  will  be  provided  in  the  third 
story,  where  there  will  besides  be  the  servants’  chambers,  and 
also  a large  gymnasium. 
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There  will  be  two  wings  connected  by  corridors.  One  will 
be  the  Infirmary,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  home  in  case  of  need.  The  other  wing 
will  have  in  its  basement  the  laundry,  on  its  first  floor  the 
kitchen,  and  on  the  second  and  third  floors  abundant  bathing- 
room  facilities. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  what  is  needed  for  the  Training 
School  to-day.  And  the  question  is  how  to  get  it.  Although 
the  school  is  somewhat  more  than  self-supporting  in  that 
it  has  been  able  to  provide  the  furnishings  for  its  succes- 
sive homes,  yet  it  is  plain  both  that  it  cannot  be  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  able  out  of  its  earnings  to  build  its  permanent 
home.  For,  were  it  so  able,  it  would  be  a money-making  insti- 
tution. Whereas  its  purpose  is  entirely  philanthropic.  The 
school  probably  could  afford  to  pay  even  higher  rent  than  in  the 
past ; but  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  for  the  school  to  bor- 
row for  building,  and  no  capitalist  would  be  willing  to  build  for 
rental  to  the  school  a building  perfectly  adapted,  for  such  a 
building  would  not  be  of  general  use.  The  question  of  obtain- 
ing such  a home  as  is  needed  becomes  then  the  question,  if  the 
school  deserves  such  a gift.  And  the  main  purpose  of  this 
writing  is  to  show  that  such  an  endowment  is  deserved,  in 
full  faith  that  it  will  come. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  work  rightly  appeals  to  the  stewards 
of  God’s  gifts,  the  wealthy,  as  an  educational  work.  During  its 
eight  years  six  classes,  numbering  fifty-two  nurses,  have  been 
graduated.  Forty  are  now  in  training.  Of  the  graduates,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  list  given  later,  several  are  now  in  charge  of 
other  hospitals  and  of  training  schools  established  on  the  Wal- 
tham plan.  One  has  died  on  the  field  of  duty.  Two  or  three 
have  left  the  ranks  for  other  work.  But  most  of  the  graduates 
are  busily  employed  as  private  nurses,  winning  for  themselves 
handsome  support  and  for  the  school  an  ever-increasing  repu- 
tation. 

Before  entering  the  school  these  fifty  women  were  teachers, 
factory  operatives,  servants,  or,  hardest  lot  of  all,  aimless  girls, 
depressed  by  their  own  uselessness.  They  have  now  a glorious 
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profession.  They  can  now  work  with  their  hearts  and  souls  as 
well  as  with  their  hands. 

Not  least,  therefore,  among  the  good  services  of  the  school 
is  this  helping  women  into  lives  of  great  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. But  the  educational  influence  does  not  stop  with  those 
directly  taught.  Trained  nursing  is  one  of  the  priceless  bless- 
ings of  this  wonderful  age.  Its  attractiveness  fascinates  all 
who  see  of  it  even  glimpses.  And  each  graduate  of  a training 
school  in  her  pathway  through  the  world  is  a missionary.  Her 
ways  are  imitated.  Lives  are  saved.  Suffering  is  alleviated, 
and  even  the  valley  of  the  shadow  is  made  less  dark. 

For  this  educational  reason  alone  it  surely  would  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  ask  for  an  endowment  for  the  training  school. 
It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  educational  institutions  must  be 
supported  either  by  private  munificence  or  else  be  dependent 
upon  public  support. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  for  appealing  to  the  friends  of 
the  school  for  an  endowment  sufficient  to  build  for  it  a suitable 
home.  The  school  supplies  the  nursing  service  to  the  Waltham 
hospital  — service  so  excellent  as  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  all  competent  to  judge  it  — at  less  cost  than  would  be  the 
wages  of  as  many  untrained  servants.  This,  in  effect,  enables 
the  hospital  to  extend  its  charity.  The  school  also  supplies 
at  a very  low  price  the  nursing  service  needed  in  the  commu- 
nity ; and,  at  somewhat  higher  but  still  at  moderate  price,  this 
service  is  extended  to  other  communities  where  there  are  no 
training  schools. 

The  chief  ground,  however,  for  asking  that  a home  shall  be 
given  to  the  school  is  the  large  amount  of  entirely  charitable 
nursing  furnished  by  the  school.  In  many  other  cities  there 
are  District  Visiting  Nursing  Societies,  supported  by  annual 
subscriptions,  which  furnish  nursing  service  to  the  poor.  This 
work  is  done  in  Waltham  by  the  training  school.  Often  the 
student-nurses  go  out  by  day  and  by  night,  for  perhaps  many 
weeks  of  devoted  service,  where  the  family  in  distress  cannot 
afford  even  to  give  them  their  meals,  and  where  the  only  compen- 
sation is  the  thanks  of  the  patient,  if  happily  she  recovers,  or  else 
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— the  gratitude  of  the  bereaved.  Where  the  family  can  afford 
to  pay  a little,  and  when  a nurse  is  needed  only  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  the  day,  the  school  sends  out  a “ call  nurse,”  at  the  nom- 
inal price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  a call.  And  this  arrangement, 
while  almost  a charity,  does  not  rob  the  family  of  their  inde- 
pendence. This  is  considered  an  exceedingly  valuable  depart- 
ment of  the  school’s  work,  and  it  is  growing  more  popular. 
IMany  families  need  a nurse’s  services  only  on  the  day  of  the 
new  baby’s  arrival,  or  afterwards  only  for  an  hour  or  two  out  of 
each  twenty-four.  The  children  maybe  old  enough,  or  a young 
sister  or  aged  mother  or  ignorant  servant  may  be  able  to  tend 
the  baby  and  to  wait  upon  the  sick  mother  if  only  started 
rightly  each  morning.  This  service  used  to  be  given  by  kind 
neighbors.  But  neighborliness  in  this,  as  in  night-watching, 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  training  school  supplies  this 
need,  and  thereby  fairly  earns  the  gratitude  of  the  community, 
and  also  the  right  to  ask  for  a permanent  home. 

Visitors  to  the  school  are  always  welcome.  But,  except  at 
the  afternoon  lesson  hour,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  the  student- 
nurses,  and  then  only  the  juniors.  True,  a stranger  in  town 
might  have  occasionally  noticed  during  the  night  or  day  the 
nurse’s  uniform,  as  he  met  a nurse  hurrying  from  call  to  call  or 
riding  in  some  physician’s  buggy  off  to  a case,  either  to  stay  or 
to  help  him  for  an  hour.  At  the  home  the  visitor  would  prob- 
ably find  a few  of  the  nurses.  One  perhaps  would  be  studying  ; 
another,  just  returned  from  a long,  hard  service,  would  be  enjoy- 
ing her  well-earned  day  of  rest.  If  it  so  happened  that  several 
were  “ in,”  then  they  would  be  found  at  work  preparing  surgi- 
cal material  or  polishing  and  asepticizing  a set  of  surgical 
instruments.  In  this  work  the  school  has  attained  a great 
reputation,  the  work  of  the  student-nurses  not  being  equalled 
elsewhere.  It  is  a most  interesting  sight.  There  at  a table 
covered  with  a cloth  that  has  been  sterilized  sit  nurses  workins: 
away,  whose  hands  and  arms  have  been  scrubbed  and  chemically 
disinfected  so  surely  that  by  no  possibility  can  any  microscopic 
germs  of  disease  be  planted  on  the  silk  threads  they  are  wind- 
ing or  upon  the  instruments  they  are  packing  away  in  linen 
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bags.  By  their  exquisite  cleanliness,  by  their  scrupulous  and 
intelligent  faithfulness  in  following  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
great  discoverers,  these  nurses  are  making  possible  the  saving 
of  life.  The  material  they  furnish  is  absolutely  safe.  In  the 
low-ceiled  room,  rudely  furnished  as  it  is  for  such  noble  work, 
those  young  women  are  examples.  The  time  will  come  when 
such  work  is  done  the  world  over.  It  is  now  done  only  in  Wal- 
tham. In  no  other  city  do  surgeons  have  the  advantage  of  a 
depot  of  surgical  supplies,  in  instant  readiness,  at  merely  cost 
price  of  the  material,  and  of  such  quality  as  no  mere  mercantile 
enterprise  ever  furnishes.  For  the  guarantee  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  this  work  of  preparing  surgical  material  is  the  profes- 
sional reputation  of  these  devoted  nurses.  Such  perfect  work 
cannot  be  hired.  Such  minute  faithfulness  is  shown  only  by 
those  whose  heads  and  hearts  and  hands  are  equally  enlisted  in 
a noble  service. 

When  the  nurses,  trained  in  this  way  and  taught  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  work  depends,  enter  the  service  of  the 
hospital  operating-room,  or  are  sent  into  rudest  homes  to  pre- 
pare for  some  emergency  operation,  they  take  hold  in  such  thor- 
ough-going fashion  as  amply  to  repay  the  surgeons  who  have 
labored  with  them  in  the  class-room. 

Should  the  visitor  to  the  school  go  to  the  home  on  any 
week-day  afternoon,  excepting  Saturday,  he  would  find  the 
junior  student-nurses  assembled  in  the  class-room.  In  other 
schools  nurses  have  occasional  lectures.  In  the  Waltham 
school  they  have  regular  class-work.  They  are  taught  by  lect- 
ures, by  recitations  upon  text-book  lessons  ; and  they  have  to 
pass  frequent  examinations,  in  order  to  keep  their  place  in  the 
school.  The  requirements  for  admission  increase  each  year, 
and  the  examinations  grow  more  severe.  Those  who  cannot 
take  accurate  notes  of  their  lectures,  or  who  have  not  previously 
learned  how  to  get  at  the  gist  of  a chapter  in  elementary  science, 
have  a hard  time  of  it.  For  at  times  they  can  study  only  in 
the  night-watches,  or  in  brief  minutes  snatched  from  engross- 
ing labors  ; but  again,  while  waiting,  they  have  hours  of  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up  with  their  class. 
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Prominent  as  is  their  class-work,  in  comparison  with  other 
training  schools,  yet  it  is  not  considered  the  main  part  of  the 
teaching.  Thus,  taking  for  instance  the  training  in  asepsis, 
they  are  taught  in  the  class-room  what  bacteria  are,  how  bac- 
teria poison  and  kill  men,  and  how  in  turn  bacteria  may  be 
exterminated.  Then  they  are  drilled,  as  has  been  before  de- 
scribed, in  preparing  material  free  from  bacteria.  And  they 
are  made  to  prepare  for  mock  operations.  They  are  severely 
criticised  if  they  make  the  slightest  mistake. 

The  same  methods  of  teaching  are  employed  in  all  the  de- 
partments. Thus  in  obstetric  nursing,  for  another  instance, 
they  are  taught  by  lectures,  by  text-books,  by  use  of  the  skele- 
ton and  of  the  living  model,  the  elementary  principles  upon 
which  the  art  of  midwifery  depends.  They  are  taught  most 
thoroughly  the  necessity  of  aseptic  precautions,  and  are  given 
detailed  instruction  thereto.  Then  they  are  practised  in  mock 
nursing  of  this  kind.  Meanwhile  each  student-nurse  in  turn  is 
taken  out  into  actual  service,  where  she  is  required  to  employ 
all  that  she  has  been  taught,  and  where  her  deficiencies  are 
supplied  by  the  physician.  Each  time  that  she  is  taken  out  on 
a midwifery  call  more  is  expected  of  her.  And,  by  the  end  of 
her  course,  if  she  has  passed  her  examinations,  she  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  such  service.  She  has  had  from  ten  to  twenty  cases 
to  manage,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  without  a physician’s 
presence.  She  has  learned  how  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
different  conditions  of  families,  how  to  make  the  best  of  scant 
material.  She  has  used  at  the  bedside  day  by  day  what  she 
has  been  taught  in  the  class-room.  And  it  is  not  a miracle  that 
she  has  become  an  exceptionally  good  monthly  nurse,  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  after  graduation  she  never  lacks  for  such 
work. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  give  a general  training.  If 
during  it  a student-nurse  concludes  that  she  prefers  some 
special  kind  of  nursing,  then  the  school  endeavors  to  put  her 
in  the  way  to  get  it.  And  especial  pleasure  is  taken  in  send- 
ing graduates,  and,  as  often  happens,  even  the  senior  students, 
to  take  charge  in  other  hospitals  and  training  schools.  But 
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great  effort  is  made  to  treat  all  alike,  to  give  equal  opportunity 
to  each  while  in  -the  school,  and  to  make  them  good  all-round 
nurses.  Thus  in  the  massage  department  more  instruction  is 
given  than  is  given  elsewhere  except  in  schools  especially 
devoted  to  that.  The  first  massage  lessons  were  given  in  1885, 
by  Miss  Ladd,  who  generously  gave  her  services  to  the  school, 
then  in  its  feeble  infancy.  Because  of  illness,  she  was  unable 
to  finish  the  course  she  had  planned  ; but  her  pupils  will  ever 
hold  her  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  the  principles  which  she 
imparted  will  continue  to  benefit  the  management  of  this  de- 
partment. The  second  class  was  instructed  by  Mrs.  Bertha  J. 
Raemisch,  the  teacher  of  massage  in  the  large  training  schools 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  and  of  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 
The  third  class  was  taught  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Miss  Hackett ; the  fourth  class,  by  a graduate  of  the  school. 
Miss  Parker  ; the  fifth  class,  by  another  graduate.  Miss  Kelton. 
Since  then  the  instruction  has  been  given  by  Mrs.  Raemisch, 
who,  besides  being  mistress  of  her  art,  is  wonderfully  endowed 
with  the  ability  both  to  impart  her  knowledge  and  to -inspire 
her  pupils  with  enthusiasm.  She  first  lectures  to  the  class 
upon  the  principles  and  purposes  of  massage.  Fresh  from 
their  study  of  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology,  they  are 
able  to  grasp  quickly  this  application  of  their  knowledge  of 
joints  and  muscles,  of  the  wonders  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the 
functions  of  the  skin.  Then  the  class  is  divided  into  sections, 
and  each  given  a thorough  course  in  friction.  And  afterwards 
instruction  is  given  in  manipulation  and  in  passive  motions. 
The  actual  practice  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief  part  of  the 
training. 

In  cooking  for  the  sick,  for  instance,  they  are  shown  how  to 
do  it,  they  are  given  rules  ; but,  finally,  they  are  obliged  each  to 
actually  do  the  work,  and  to  do  it  rightly.  At  first  the  cooking 
lessons  were  given  by  one  of  the  lady  managers,  who  also  taught 
the  art  of  serving  meals  to  invalids.  As  the  classes  increased 
in  number,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a special  teacher  in 
this  department.  Besides  the  courses  of  instruction  already 
mentioned,  there  are  various  other  courses,  not  less  important, 
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as  will  be  seen  on  consulting  the  announcements  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

To  the  older  graduates,  who  knew  the  school  only  in  its  early 
years,  it  will  doubtless  be  a surprise  to  hear  now  of  the  greater 
completeness  of  the  instruction.  And  yet,  although  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  visible  each  year,  the  possibilities  of  still 
greater  improvement  are  alm.ost  dazzling.  If  we  could  only 
have  a suitable  home  for  the  school,  a suitable  school-room,  how 
much  better  and  easier  would  be  the  work  ! 

The  art  of  nursing,  after  all,  can  be  taught  only  by  personal 
e.xample.  This  principle  the  Waltham  school  has  ever  kept 
most  prominent.  Probationers  are  taken  out  to  their  first  cases 
by  older  nurses,  or  by  physicians  who  will  show  them  just  how 
to  do  their  work  by  first  doing  it  for  them.  Each  student- 
nurse’s  work  is  closely  watched.  The  superintendent  makes 
unexpected  visits.  She  keeps  acquainted  with  the  successes 
and  with  the  failures.  She  is  ever  ready  to  listen  to  accounts 
of  troubles,  and  to  advise  the  girls  how  to  surmount  them.  She 
hears,  too,  the  physician’s  criticisms;  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
nurse  improves  in  that  particular.  She  knows,  also,  what  the 
patients  and  what  the  patients’  friends  think  of  the  nurses  ; and, 
if  it  will  make  them  better  to  be  told  of  it,  the  nurses  are  told. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the  school,  even 
more  than  is  the  case  in  the  regular  hospital  training  schools, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  superintendent.  But  only  those  inti- 
mately concerned  in  the  management  of  the  school  can  realize 
how  fortunate  we  have  been  in  having  had  in  that  position  for 
six  years  Miss  May  Hackett,  and  in  now  having  i\Iiss  Charlotte 
Macleod.  Miss  Hackett  during  her  whole  service  was  also 
matron  of  the  hospital.  At  first  the  double  work  was  not  im- 
possible ; hut,  as  both  institutions  grew,  it  became  evidently 
necessary  to  separate  them.  Now  Miss  Hackett  has  entire 
charge  of  the  hospital,  and  in  her  greater  freedom  can  still 
give  to  the  student-nurses  that  personal  instruction  in  the  art 
of  nursing  in  which  she  is  wonderfully  proficient. 

During  the  year  of  Miss  Macleod’s  superintendency  the 
school  has  undergone  great  changes.  Herself  a graduate  of 
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the  school,  having  afterwards  served  as  head  nurse  of  the  Wal- 
tham hospital,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  a half-year’s 
study  of  other  training  schools,  she  was  splendidly  fitted  for  the 
position.  Not  least  among  her  advantages  was  the  fact  of  her 
having  been  a successful  teacher  before  she  became  a nurse. 
Devoting  her  whole  time  to  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  annoy- 
ances of  living  in  a crowded,  unfit  house,  of  taking  in  larger 
classes,  and  of  never  being  free  from  probationers,  she  has 
more  than  fulfilled  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  One  great 
change  attempted  this  year  is  the  separation  of  the  instruction 
into  two  groups  of  courses.  One  begins  in  October,  the  other 
in  April.  And  in  each  group  there  are  necessarily  some  repe- 
titions of  courses  given  in  the  other.  But  the  good  effect  of 
the  change  is  that  by  it  the  classes  are  divided  into  sections  of 
ten  each,  so  giving  opportunity  for  more  direct  personal  in- 
struction. Another  advantage  is  in  having  the  probationers 
for  each  class,  instead  of  coming  in  only  in  the  summer  in  read- 
iness for  the  beginning  of  the  term,  now  enter  in  the  winter  as 
well,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  spring  term.  This,  while  better 
for  the  school,  is  harder  upon  the  superintendent.  And  this  is 
the  one  hardship,  the  one  discouragement,  of  the  work,  — this 
taking  in  probationers  who  know  nothing,  and  this  bidding 
farewell  to  nurses  who  have  become  most  valuable  assistants 
and  most  valued  friends. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  answer  to  the  frequent  question  how  the  training  school 
is  governed  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  first 
three  years  there  was  no  organization  of  those  in  charge.  For 
the  first  year,  before  the  school  had  a superintendent,  the 
smallest  details  of  management  were  gravely  discussed  and 
voted  upon  by  the  physicians  who  started  the  school  and  the 
lady  managers  who  had  been  invited  to  join  in  the  work.  As 
the  school  grew,  much  of  the  direction  fell  upon  the  treasurer, 
who  from  the  first  had  devoted  great  energy  to  the  work.  In 
1888  the  physicians  and  lady  managers  were  legally  incorpo- 
rated, the  title  of  the  corporation  being  “ The  Waltham  Training 
School  for  Nurses.”  This  step  was  necessary  to  the  proper 
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holding  of  the  property  of  the  school.  But  the  attempt  to  de- 
scribe in  formal  by-laws  the  different  functions  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  work  proved  to  be  an  encumbrance  ; and  the  next 
year  these  by-laws  were  much  simplified,  and,  although  amended 
somewhat  from  time  to  time,  still  govern  the  institution. 

The  great  change  in  the  management  of  the  school  came 
with  the  employment  of  a superintendent  whose  time  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  school.  It  then  first  became  possible  to  intrust 
to  her  all  the  details  of  management.  The  general  policy  of 
the  school  is  of  course  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  but 
they  are  no  longer  hampered  with  the  vexations  inevitable  in 
such  work.  If  the  superintendent  wants  help  from  the  trus- 
tees, she  can  apply  to  their  executive  committee,  which  acts  for 
them  in  the  intervals  of  their  meetings  ; or,  if  questions  arise 
about  the  instruction,  she  can  apply  to  the  committee  charged 
with  that  department.  Whether  or  not  the  ideal  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  yet  been  devised  for  schools  of  this  kind,  it  can 
certainly  be  said  of  the  Waltham  organization  that  it  works 
smoothly  and  well. 

The  growth  of  the  school  is  made  very  plain  by  even  a cur- 
sory e.xamination  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  : — 


Expenses. 

Donations. 

Earnings. 

Balance  at  end 
of  year. 

1st  year, 

$1,051.76 

$233.00 

S8S8.40 

$69.64 

2d  year 

2,656.54 

358-70 

2,407.61 

17944 

3d  year 

3,300.18 

193.00 

3.004.12 

363-41 

* 4th  year, 

5,825.28 

95.00 

5,968.45 

601.58 

5th  year, 

6,126.94 

30.00 

5,629.78 

1,128.74 

6th  year, 

6,433.81 

15.00 

5,953.66 

663.59 

7th  year, 

7,077.91 

• — 

7,600.17 

141-33 

1 8th  year, 

4,715.64 

— 

4,858.29 

— - 

Totals, 

$37,188.06 

$924.70 

$36,310.48 

* Seventeen  months.  t Six  months. 
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The  income  from  “Donations”  includes  the  money  given  for 
the  extension  of  charity  nursing.  But  after  the  third  year  no 
money  was  solicited  even  for  this  purpose,  as  the  school  since 
then  has  been  amply  able  to  furnish  all  the  charity  nursing 
needed  in  the  community.  In  the  expense  account  is  included 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  different  homes  the  school  has  occu- 
pied, and  of  the  library  and  apparatus  used  in  teaching,  — a 
total  investment  more  than  double  the  amount  of  donations. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF 
THE  WALTHAM  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
NURSES,  1892-93. 


A.  WORCESTER,  M.D.,  President. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  M.  WELLINGTON,  Clerk  and  Treastirer. 

Miss  ANN  D.  ADAMS.  C.  J.  McCORMICK,  M.D, 

E.  R.  CUTLER,  M.D,  Mks.  ELIZABETI-I  STONE. 

Mrs.  FANNY  C.  HARVEY.  J.  W.  WILLIS,  M.D. 


W.  F.  JARVIS,  M.D. 


II.  A.  WOOD,  M.D. 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  J.  WORCESTER. 


Executive  Committee. 


A.  WORCESTER,  M.D. 


Miss  E.  M.  WELLINGTON. 


Committee  on  Instruction. 


A.  WORCESTER,  M.D. 


C.  J.  McCORMICK,  M.D. 


H.  A.  WOOD,  M.D. 


Superintendent. 

Miss  CHARLOTTE  MACLEOD. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 


The  name  of  this  Corporation  shall  be  the  Waltham  Training  School 
for  Nurses. 


ARTICLE  11. 


Its  object  shall  be  to  establisli  and  maintain  a school  for  the  training 
of  nurses. 


ARTICLE  III. 


Sectio-V  r.  Its  officers  shall  be  a President,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer, 
wliose  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  their  respective  offices, 
and  a Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  Training  School.  All  members  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
cx-ojjicio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sect.  2.  All  of  these  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  which  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  of 
September,  or  at  other  times  as  vacancies  may  occur. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Any  person  may  be  chosen  a member  of  the  Corporation  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  called  for  election  of  members 
or  at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  \'. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  iimended  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  notice  of  such  alteration  or  amendment  having 
been  given  at  a previous  meeting. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


ARTICLE  I. 

The  President,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ex- 
officio  President.  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(a)  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  and 
shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  before  the  annual  meeting. 

{b)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees, 
and  shall  give  notice  of  all  meetings. 

{c)  The  Treasurer  shall  have  control  of  the  financial  business,  and  shall 
keep  a record  of  work  done  by  the  nurses,  and  make  a report  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  11. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  which  shall  immediately  follow 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  there  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  a 
committee  of  three  which  shall  have  full  control  of  the  instruction  of  the 
student-nurses : and  also  a committee  of  two,  to  be  called  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  shall  act  for  the  Trustees  in  the  intervals  of  their 
meetings. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

These  By-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  by  a two-thirds  vote. 


With  each  nurse  sent  out  from  the  school  there  is  sent  this  circular  of 
information : — - 


TERMS  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Student  Nurses  of  the  first  year  are  required,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  need, 
to  be  promptly  present  at  the  class  lessons  for  one  hour,  five  days  in  the  week. 
The  charge  for  these  Nurses  is  board  and  $[.oo  per  day. 

The  charge  for  Student  Nurses  of  the  second  year  is  board  and  $1.50  per  day, 
or  board  and  $10.00  per  week.  If  sent  out  of  Waltham,  the  charge  is  board  and 
$1.75  per  day,  or  board  and  $12.00  per  week. 

When  two  or  more  nurses  are  employed  for  one  patient,  a discount  of  10  per 
cent  is  made. 

Where  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  family  to  furnish  board,  it  will  be  provided 
by  the  School  at  a charge  of  50  cents  per  day,  or  $3.00  per  week. 

The  charge  for  Massage  is  $1.00  for  each  treatment;  for  calls,  50  cents;  for 
obstetric  calls,  $1.00  for  first  call,  after  calls  25  cents  per  hour. 

When  an  engagement  for  midwifery  nursing  is  made,  half-price  will  be  charged 
after  the  engagement  begins  until  the  time  of  actual  service.  During  the  time  of 
waiting  the  nurse  may  be  in  the  family  if  desired;  but,  if  this  interval  extends  over 
two  weeks,  full  price  will  be  charged  for  such  extension. 

When  employed  for  less  than  a week,  both  days,  the  one  on  which  the  nurse 
enters  her  duties  and  the  one  on  which  she  leaves,  will  be  charged. 

Travelling  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  family  employing  the  nurse. 

If  the  nurse’s  washing  is  done  in  the  family,  75  cents  for  each  washing  done 
will  be  deducted  from  the  charges  made. 

A bill  for  the  amount  due  will  be  sent  by  the  School  when  the  service  ends. 

The  nurse  must  be  allowed  every  day  reasonable  time  for  rest  and  recreation 
in  the  open  air ; also,  e.xcept  in  case  of  extreme  illness,  opportunity  to  attend 
church  once  on  Sunday.  When  employed  for  several  consecutive  nights,  she  must 
have  at  least  si.x  hours  per  day  out  of  the  sick-room.  The  nurse  must  not  be 
expected  to  share  the  patient’s  bed. 

It  is  desired  that  no  presents  be  offered  the  nurses,  as  they  are  instructed  not 
to  receive  any. 

The  nurse,  when  on  duty,  will  always  wear  the  dress  prescribed  by  the  school. 

A few  days’  notice  of  the  return  of  the  nurse  should  be  given,  w'here  possible, 
to  the  Superintendent.  Any  remarks  as  to  the  nurse’s  work  and  conduct,  favor- 
able or  otherwise,  are  requested,  and  will  be  thankfully  received;  but  it  is  also 
requested  that  they  be  sent  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  School. 


E.  R.  Cutler,  M.D., 

W.  F.  Jarvis,  M.D., 

C.  J.  McCormick,  M.D., 
J.  W.  Willis,  M.D., 

II.  A.  Wood,  M.D., 

A.  Worcester,  M.D., 


Miss  A.  D.  Adams, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone, 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Harvey, 

Mrs.  E.  j.  Worcester, 
Miss  E.  M.  Wellington, 

Treas., 


}-  Trustees. 
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Each  student-nurse  carries  out  to  her  case  a record  book  with  this  label 
of  directions  upon  it.  and  upon  her  return  the  record  of  her  work  is  exam- 
ned  and  criticised  : — 


Physicians  employing  the  Student  Nurses  are  earnestly  requested  to 
CO  operate  with  the  management  of  the  Training  School  by  writing  all 
directions,  especially  as  to  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  also  by 
countersigning  the  Nurses’  records. 

The  Nurses  must  always  present  their  reports  to  the  Physicians  at 
their  visits  for  their  approval  and  for  their  written  orders. 

The  Nurses’  records  are  the  property  of  the  Training  School,  and 
are  preserved  by  the  Superintendent. 
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To  all  applicants  for  admission  this  circular  is  sent:  — 

WALTHAM  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 


The  course  of  training  occupies  two  years.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures 
and  at  the  bedside,  in  the  Waltham  Hospital  and  in  the  homes  of  patients,  in 
homes  of  comfort  or  of  poverty,  in  cases  contagious  or  non-contagious. 

Applicants  for  this  course  should  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
five.  They  must  possess  a good  common  school  education,  physical  capacity  to 
undergo  the  labor  and  fatigue  connected  with  the  profession  of  a nurse,  and 
must  present,  on  application,  a certificate  from  some  responsible  person  as  to  their 
good  character.  After  approval  they  are  received  for  two  months  on  probation. 
During  these  months  they  receive  board  and  lodging,  but  no  compensation.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  of  probation  their  fitness  for  the  work  and  the  propriety  of 
retaining  or  dismissing  them  is  determined  by  the  Instructing  Physicians,  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  Managers  of  the  School  ; and  the  same  authorities  can 
also  discharge  them  at  any  time  in  case  of  misconduct  or  inefficiency. 

Those  admitted  for  the  full  course  as  student-nurses  must  sign  an  agreement 
to  remain  in  the  School  and  submit  to  its  rules  for  two  years  from  the  day  of 
entering. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Midwifery, 
Hygiene,  Bandages  and  Dressings,  P'ood  and  Medicines,  all  care  of  Patients  and 
Patients’  Rooms,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  and  Massage,  Cooking  and  Serving 
of  Food. 

Board  and  lodging  will  be  furnished  throughout  the  course,  and  residence  at 
the  School  will  be  required  of  the  student-nurses,  when  not  at  service,  unless  other- 
wise ordered.  One  dollar  per  month  will  be  charged  for  washing. 

A monthly  allowance  of  $g  for  the  balance  of  the  first  year  and  $12  for  the 
second  year  will  be  given  for  personal  expenses,  including  text-books.  This  sum 
is  in  no  wise  intended  as  wages,  it  being  considered  that  their  education  during  this 
time  is  a full  equivalent  for  their  services. 

Two  weeks’  vacation  will  be  given  each  year  without  forfeiture  of  allowance. 

I.)uring  each  year  of  the  course  in  the  Training  School  an  absence  of  one  week 
for  sickness  will  be  allowed  without  any  deduction  ; but,  should  more  time  be  lost, 
it  must  be  made  up.  If  sickness  is  contracted  in  the  service  of  the  School,  the 
regular  allowance  w'ill  be  deducted;  but  all  expenses  of  the  sickness  will  be 
assumed  by  the  School. 

The  .School  provides  for  each  nurse  the  caps  needed,  four  white  aprons,  and 
material  for  four  plain  gingham  dresses.  The  students  will  themselves  provide 
what  further  may  be  needed.  All  underclothing  must  be  perfectly  plain,  and 
plainly  marked  ; and  colored  skirts  be  made  of  W’ash  material. 

Probationers  should  be  provided  with  a complete  waterproof  equipment,  quiet 
day  shoes,  warm  night  shoes,  and  warm  night  w'rapper,  a hand  satchel,  a valise, 
two  clothes-bags,  one  shoe-bag,  two  dark  aprons,  white  aprons,  two  or  three  plain 
washable  dresses,  warm  winter  clothing. 
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RULES. 


I.  The  Student  Nurses  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
school,  who,  in  cases  of  m'sconduct,  can  suspend  them  from  duty,  and  will  then 
report  the  case  to  the  Trustees  for  final  determination. 

II.  During  the  first  year  the  Student  Nurses  must  hold  themselves  in  constant 
readiness  to  answer  immediately  all  summons  to  service  under  the  physicians 
connected  with  the  school,  and  will  be  required,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  need, 
to  be  projnplly  present  at  the  class  lessons  six  times  a week. 

III.  Student  Nurses  will  be  assigned  to  service  by  the  Superintendent.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  they  may  serve  in  or  out  of  the  city,  and  under  physicians  not 
connected  with  the  school. 

IV.  When  at  service,  the  school  uniform  must  be  worn. 

V.  The  Student  Nurses  will  be  expected  to  prepare,  w'hen  possible,  and  serve 
the  food  for  their  patients. 

VI.  Examinations  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
Student  Nurses,  and  to  those  satisfactorily  completing  the  course  the  diploma  of 
the  school  will  be  given. 

It  is  expected  that  nurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  duties  thev 
have  undertaken,  and  -will  evince  at  all  times  self-denial,  forbearance,  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  good  temper.  When  nursing  in  families  where  there  are  no  servants, 
if  their  attention  is  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted  to  their  patient,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  make  themselves  generally  useful.  They  are  to  be  careful  not  to  increase 
the  expenses  of  the  family.  They  are  most  earnestly  charged  to  hold  in  sacred 
confidence  the  knowledge  which,  to  a certain  extent,  they  must  obtain  of  the 
private  affairs  of  such  households  or  individuals  as  they  may  attend. 
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APPLICATION  PAPER. 


This  Paper  ts  to  be  filled  out  in  the  applicant's  own  handwriting,  and  sent  to  Miss  C. 

isupt.  Praining  School  far  iVursesprear  o/jib  Main  Street,  IValtham,  Mass. 

I.  Name  in  full  and  present  address  of  applicant,  j 


Macleod, 


2.  Are  you  a single  woman  or  widow?  . . . . 

3.  Your  present  occupation  or  employment  ? . . 

4-  Age  last  birthday,  and  date  and  place  of  birth  ? 
5 Height  and  weight  ? 


6.  Where  educated?  State  kind  of  school,  . 


7.  Are  you  strong  and  healthy  ? and  have  you 
always  been  so  ? . . ' 


8.  Have  you  any  physical  defect  ? 


9.  If  a widow,  have  you  children?  How  many?  j 

Their  ages?  How  are  they  provided  for?  ( 


10  Where  (if  any)  was  your  last  situation ? How  f 
long  were  you  in  it  ? . j 


1 1 .  The  names  in  full  and  addresses  of  two  persons  f 
to  be  referred  to.  State  how  long  each  j 
has  known  you.  If  previously  employed,  \ 
one  of  these  must  be  the  last  employer,  [ 
and  one  of  them  shall  not  be  a relative,  , [ 


12.  Have  3'ou  read  and  do  you  clearly  understand 
the  regulations  ? . . . . ' 


13.  If  admitted  to  the  course  of  training,  do  vou 
promise  to  remain  two  years? 


/ declare  the  above  statevient  to  be  correct. 


Date 


Signed 


Applicant. 


A physician’s  certificate  as  to  health  and  strength  is  required  of  all  applicants. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1892-93- 


anatomy  and  physiology , W.  F.  Jarvis,  M D. 

Twenty  Lessons. — Names,  locations,  functions,  of  the  various  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body,  illustrated  by  charts,  manikin,  and  living 
model,  ^ 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HYGIENE A.  Greenwood,  M.D. 

Sixteen  Lessons, — The  Chemistry  of  Combustion,  Antiseptics,  De- 
odorizers, Disinfectants,  ^'entilation.  The  Artificial  Digestion  of 
Food. 

MONTHLY  NURSING,  A.  Worcester,  M.D 

Twenty  Lessons. 

SURGICAL  NURSING H.  A.  Wood,  M.D. 

Twenty  Lessons. — Surgical  Appliances  and  Dressings.  Prepara- 
tion of  Patient.  Operating  Room,  Instruments  for  Operations. 
Principles  of  Aseptic  Nursing.  Antesthesia. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS E.  R.  Cutler,  M.D 

Sixteen  Lessons. — Personal  Hygiene.  Clinical  Observations  and 
Records.  Administration  of  Medicines.  Care  of  Instruments. 
Important  Drugs;  Actions,  Doses.  Poisons  and  Antidotes. 


FEVER  NURSING, 
Sixteen  Lessons. 


C.  J.  McCormick,  M.D 


CALENDAR,  1892-9C 

The  Lessons  will  begin  promptly  at  3.30  p.m. 


6o 


F'ebruary,  March.  April.  May.  j June. 


6l 
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THE  REGISTRY  FOR  NURSES. 


In  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  and  also 
to  oblige  the  physicians  in  the  vicinity,  the  Waltham  Registry  for  Nurses 
was  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Training  School  in  1889.  It  was 
decided  to  admit  to  the  Registry  all  nurses  in  practice  who  could  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  and  in  any  degree  valuable,  even  if  not  educated  in  any 
training  school. 

There  are  at  present,  April  i,  1893,  twenty-six  nurses  registered,  half  of 
them  being  graduates  of  the  Waltham  School,  four  being  graduates  of  other 
schools,  and  nine  being  classed  as  untrained  nurses. 

Each  nurse  on  registering  has  to  pay  a fee  of  $2,  and  afterward  an 
assessment  of  $2  every  year.  And  the  family  engaging  a nurse  through 
the  Registry  has  to  pay  a fee  of  $2.  In  this  way  the  expenses  of  the  office 
are  met.  More  calls  for  the  Waltham  graduates  have  to  be  refused  than 
can  be  answered.  And  the  hope  of  the  Training  School  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand  is  ever  being  deferred.  Letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  sat- 
isfaction given  by  the  nurses  are  sent  to  each  family  and  physician  obtain- 
ing a nurse  through  the  Registry. 

The  Registrar  is  Miss  C.  Macleod,  and  the  business  is  all  done  at  the 
Nurses’  Home. 
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THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  WALTHAM  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


Miss  X.  P.  Hathaway.  Graduated  1887.  Private  nursing.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  was  volunteer  nurse  at  Rushville,  Neb.  Took  a course  in 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond’s  Sanitarium  at  Washington,  D.C.  Address, 
5 Oakland  Crescent,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Addie  E.  Keltox.  Graduated  1S87.  Private  nursing.  Gave  course 
of  instruction  in  massage  at  Waltham  Hospital,  1891  ; two  courses  in 
massage  at  Westboro.  Address,  27  Spruce  Street,  Waltham.  Mass. 

Miss  Wiehelmixa  Worth.  Graduated  1887.  Died  in  1S88,  while  in 
active  service. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Deax.  Graduated  1889.  Waltham  Hospital,  April  15  to 
June  3,  1889.  Matron  Bellevue  Sanitarium.  Colorado  Springs,  Col, 
Januarv,  1890.  Address,  Bellevue  Sanitarium.  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

.Miss  I.  Charlotte  Peters.  Graduated  October,  1888.  Head  nurse 
Newton  Cottage  Hospital,  Dec.  4.  1888;  then  matron,  Julv  i,  1890, 
until  Jan.  3,  1893.  Married,  Feb.  9,  1893,  Henry  Carleton  Hanington. 
Address,  Moncton,  N.B.,  Canada. 

Miss  K.-\te  E.  Hood.  Graduated,  October  1888.  Served  one  month  as 
head  nurse  in  Waltham  Hospital,  since  then  private  nursing.  .Address, 
17  Crescent  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Katherixe  F.  Mulle.x.  Graduated  October,  1888.  Private  nurs- 
ing. From  Oct.  12  to  Dec.  14,  1892,  in  charge  of  the  Scarlet  Fever 
Hospital  in  Waltham.  Address.  984  Main  Street. 

Miss  K.ath.arixe  Parker.  Graduated  June,  1888.  Private  nursing, 
mostly  massage.  Gave  instruction  in  massage  at  Waltham  Hospital 
in  winter  and  spring  of  1890.  .Address,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Partelow.  Graduated  188S.  Private  nursing.  Address, 
104  Taylor  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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Miss  Rosetta  E.  Nelsox.  Graduated  i8S8.  Gave  up  nursing  to  take 
care  of  her  motherless  nephews  and  nieces.  Address,  2012  West  2d 
Street,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Miss  Axxie  M.  Burbank.  Graduated  1888.  Private  nursing  until  April, 
1891,  then  first  assistant  in  Cottage  Hospital,  Des  Moines,  la.  Home 
address,  Norwich,  \4. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Rourke.  Graduated  1888.  Private  nursing  in  Chicago. 
Address,  5661  Washington  Avenue,  Hyde  Paik,  111. 

Miss  Grace  Smith.  Graduated  1889.  Private  nursing,  e.xcept  night 
nurse  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  May  6 to  July  16,  1S92. 
Address,  258  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Covering.  Graduated  January,  1890.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  16  Avon  Place,  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  Lisle  DesBrisav.  Graduated  February,  1890.  Head  nurse  in 
Waltham  Hospital,  April  i to  July  i,  1890,  then  again  from  March  i 
to  July  I,  1891.  Address,  Petite  Roche,  Gloucester,  Canada. 

Miss  E.  Mary  F.  Haddow.  Graduated  1889.  Matron  of  St.  Paul's  In- 
firmary, Concord,  N.H.,  1892;  before  that,  private  nursing.  Address, 
St.  Paul’s  Infirmary,  Concord,  N.H. 

Miss  Dora  Stephens.  Graduated  December,  1889.  Graduated  at  City 
of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  August,  1890,  with  diploma  to  practise 
as  midwife.  Diploma  London  Obstetrical  Society,  July,  1890.  Private 
nursing.  Address,  132  West  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Annabel  L.  Stewart.  Graduated  December,  1889.  Memorial 
Hospital,  Worcester,  Jan.  3 to  15,  1890.  Waltham  Hospital  as  head 
nurse,  June  i to  13,  1890,  Jan.  15  to  Feb.  23,  1891,  and  April  15  to 
Sept.  15,  1892.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Feb.  i to  April  4,  1892. 
Private  nursing.  Address,  566  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Isabell  M.  McLean.  Graduated  1889.  Private  nursing.  Address, 

13  Harwich  Street,  Boston. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Sumner.  Graduated  1889.  Head  nurse  at  St. 
John’s  Church  House,  Stamford,  Conn.  Now  superintendent  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Newburgh,  N.Y.  Address,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Miss  Mary  Macleod.  Graduated  1890.  Head  nurse  in  Waltham  Hos- 
pital, Jan.  I to  March  15,  1891;  since  then,  private  nursing.  Address, 

14  Upton  Street,  Suite  4,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  Guilford.  Graduated  1S90,  Substituted  as  matron  in 
Oswego  Hospital,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  for  August,  1892.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  16  Avon  Place,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Katherine  F.  McCoy.  Graduated  August,  1890.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  14  Upton  Street,  Suite  4,  Boston. 

Miss  Nor.a  E.  Fay.  Graduated  September,  1890.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  14  Upton  Street,  Suite  4,  Boston. 

Miss  Cl.lra  A.  Lunt.  Graduated  October,  1890.  Head  nurse  in  Spring- 
field  Hospital,  November,  1890,  to  August,  1891.  Head  night  nurse  in 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  1892.  Address,  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, New  York. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Pride.  Graduated  October  1890.  Springfield  Hospital, 
January  to  May,  1891 ; since  then,  private  nursing.  Address,  14  Upton 
Street,  Suite  4,  Boston. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Barclay.  Graduated  1890.  Private  nursing.  Address, 
31  Grove  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Miss  Alice  Kersting.  Graduated  November,  1890.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  Nurses’  Home,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Annie  Beattie.  Graduated  1890.  Private  nursing.  Address, 
41  Upton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Abbie  P.lrritt.  Graduated  1890.  Head  nurse  in  one  of  the  wards 
at  Home  for  Incurables,  Ashmont,  Mass.  Address,  Home  for  In- 
curables, Ashmont,  Mass. 

Miss  Nellie  E.  Carney.  Graduated  1891.  Cambridge  Hospital,  Octo- 
ber, 1S91,  and  November  and  December,  1892.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  83  Oak  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Fannie  R.  Crane.  Graduated  1891.  Private  nursing.  Address, 
564  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

I'tliss  Sara  Connacher.  Graduated  1891.  Matron  of  Dixie  Hospital, 
Hampton,  \'a.,  June,  1891.  Address,  Dixie  Hospital,  Hampton,  Va. 

Miss  Charlotte  Macleod.  Graduated  1891.  Visiting  hospitals  in 
Boston  and  New  York  and  Newport,  December,  1891,  to  April,  1892. 
Superintendent  Waltham  Training  School  for  Nurses,  May,  1892. 
Address,  Nurses’  Home,  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Margaret  F.  McKenna.  Graduated  July,  1891.  Head  nurse  at 
Waltham  Hospital,  Dec.  i,  1891,  to  March  i,  1892.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
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Miss  L.  Putnam.  Graduated  August,  1891.  St.  Margaret’s,  Boston, 
March  i to  June  i,  1892.  Private  nursing.  Address,  314  Newton 
Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Sanborn.  Graduated  1891.  Head  nurse  in  Waltham 
Hospital,  March  i to  May  i,  1S92;  since  then,  private  nursing  Ad- 
dress, 217  East  Avenue,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Miss  Juli.i  C.  Wyse.  Graduated  August,  1891.  Private  nursing,  except 
from  November,  1891,  to  January,  1S92,  in  Children’s  Hospital,  Albany, 
N.Y.  Home  address.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Miss  Grace  Buncher.  Graduated  1892.  Private  nursing.  Address, 
74  School  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  N.  L.  Daniels.  Graduated  1892.  Head  nurse  in  St.  John’s  Hos- 
pital, Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept,  i,  1892,  to  March  3,  1893.  Cliarge  of 
operating-room  in  Waltham  Hospital,  March  6,  1893.  Address,  Wal- 
tham Hospital,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Alice  O.  Zwicker.  Graduated  May,  1892.  Private  nursing.  Ad- 
dress, Care  Mrs.  Scribner,  Daniels  Court,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Merabel  Smith.  Graduated  May,  1892.  Private  nursing.  Ad- 
dress, 66  North  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Cotter.  Graduated  August,  1892.  Private  nursing.  Ad- 
dress, Groton,  Conn. 

Miss  Carrie  Wilson.  Graduated  September,  1S92.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  Nurses’  Home,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Margaret  Rogers.  Graduated  September,  1892.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  Sharon  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Carrie  Bailey.  Graduated  October,  1892.  Private  nursing.  Ad- 
dress, 175  Brown  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Marg.aret  Payson.  Graduated  October,  1892.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  Care  Mrs.  Scribner,  Daniels  Court,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Melick.  Graduated  July,  1892.  Private  nursing.  Ad- 
dress, Care  Mrs.  Gordon,  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Jessie  C.ymeron.  Graduated  December,  1892.  Private  nursing. 
Address,  Care  Mrs.  Scribner,  Daniels  Court,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hanington.  Graduated  December.  1892.  Head  nurse 
at  Hanover  Hospital,  Hanover,  N.H. 
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Mks.  J.  Alexander.  Graduated  1S93.  Head  nurse  at  St.  Paul’s  In- 
firmary, Concord,  N.H.  Address,  St.  Paul's  Infirmary,  Concord,  N.H. 

Miss  Sarah  Te.mple.  Graduated  1893.  Superintendent  of  Training 
School  and  matron  of  hospital  at  South  Framingham,  March,  1893. 
Address,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

Miss  Mary  Thrasher.  Graduated  1893.  Superintendent  of  nurses  at 
Keene  Hospital,  May,  1893.  Address,  Keene,  N.H. 
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